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DE PROFUNDIS. 
TWO GREETINGS. 


I 


OutT of the deep, my child, out of the deep, 

Where all that was to be in all that was 

Whirl’d for a million zons thro’ the vast 

Waste dawn of multitudinous-eddying light — 

Out of the deep, my child, out of the deep, 

Thro’ ail this changing world of changeless 
law, 

And every phase of ever-heightening life, 

And nine long months of antenatal gloom, 

With this last moon, this crescent — her dark 


or 
Touch’d with earth’s light—thou comest, 
darling boy ; 
Our own ; a babe in lineament and limb 
Perfect, and prophet of the perfect man; 
Whose face and form are hers and mine in one, 
Indissolubly married like our love ; 
Live and be happy in thyself, and serve 
This mortal race thy kin so well that men 
May bless thee as we bless thee, O young life 
Breaking with laughter from the dark, and may 
The fated channel where thy motion lives 
Be prosperously shaped, and sway thy course 
Along the years of haste and random youth 
Unshatter’d, then full-current thro’ full man, 
And last in kindly curves, with gentlest fall, 
By quiet fields, a slowly-dying power, 
To that last deep where we and thou are still. 


II, 
I. 


Out of the deep, my child, out of the deep, 
From that great deep before our world begins 
Whereon the Spirit of God moves as he will — 
Out of the deep, my child, out of the deep, 
From that true world within the world we see, 
Whereof our world is but the bounding shore — 
Out of the deep, spirit, out of the deep, 

With this ninth moon that sends the hidden 

sun 
Down yon dark sea, thou comest, darling boy. 


2. 


For in the world, which is not ours, they said 

* Let us make man,” and that which should be 
man, 

From that one light no man can look upon, 

Drew to this shore lit by the suns and moons 

And all the shadows. O dear spirit half-lost 

In thine own shadow and this fleshly sign 

That thou art thou— who wailest being born 

And banish’d into mystery, and the pain 

Of this divisible-indivisible world 

Among the numerable-innumerable 

Sun, sun, and sun, thro’ finite-infinite space 

In finite-infinite time — our mortal veil 

And shatter’d phantom of that infinite One, 

Who made thee unconceivably thyself 

Out of his whole world-self and all in all — 

Live thou, and of the grain and husk, the 
grape 

And ivyberry, choose ; and still depart 

From death to death thro’ life and life, and 
find 
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Nearer and ever nearer Him who wrought 

Not matter, nor the finite-infinite, 

But this main miracle, that thou art thou, 

With power on thine own act and on the 
world. 


THE HUMAN CRY. 


I, 
HALLOWED be thy name — Halleluiah ! — 
Infinite Ideality ! 
Immeasurable Reality ! 
Infinite Personality ! 
Hallowéd be Thy name — Halleluiah ! 


II. 


We feel we are nothing —for all is Thou and 
in Thee; 

We feel we are something — zhat also has come 
from Thee ; 

We are nothing, O Thou — but thou wilt help 
us to be. 

Hallowéd be thy name — Halleluiah ! 

Nineteenth Century. ALFRED TENNYSON, 


HORACE. —ODE TO AUGUSTUS. 
TRANSLATED BY THEODORE MARTIN, 


{We fear, from the last volume of his “ Life of the 
Prince Consort,’”’ that Mr. Martin himself would not 
consider this lively translation of his as opportune as it 
seems tous. But whether he be willing or unwilling, 
many will be glad to make use of his words.] 

From gods benign descended, thou, 

Best guardian of the fates of Rome, 
Too long already from thy home 
Hast thou, dear chief, been absent now. 


Oh, then, return, the pledge redeem 
Thou gav’st the Senate, and once more 
Its light to all the land restore ; 

For when thy face, like spring-tide’s gleam, 


Its brightness on the people sheds, 
Then glides the day more sweetly by, 
A brighter blue pervades the sky, 

The sun a richer radiance spreads ! 


As on her boy the mother calls, — 
Her boy, whom envious tempests keep 
Beyond the vexed Carpathian deep, 
From his dear home, till winter falls, 


And still with vow and prayer she cries, 
Still gazes on the winding shore, — 
So yearns the country evermore 

For Cesar, with fond, wistful eyes. 


For safe the herds range field and fen, 
Full-headed stand the shocks of grain, 
Our sailors sweep the peaceful main, 

And man can trust his fellow-men. 


Spectator. 
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From The Fortnightly Review. 
AN ATTEMPTED PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY. 


THE generation which was growing to 
maturity in the decade 1850-60 received 
two great intellectual shocks. The first 
volume of Buckle’s “ History of Civiliza- 
tion” appeared in 1857, and Mr. Darwin’s 
“Origin of Species” in 1859. Buckle’s 
performance perhaps seemed the most 
important at the moment. Enthusiastic 
young ladies went about “panting for 
wider generalizations,” and the general 
reader was agreeably thrilled by the state- 
ment that a mysterious fate might at any 
moment force him to commit a murder in 
order to make up the tale required by the 
laws of statistics. Buckle’s influence, 
however, has faded; his name is rarely 
cited by the eager disputants in the excit- 
ing controversies of the day. Darwin- 
ism, on the contrary, has acted like a 
leaven .affecting the whole development 
of modern thought. Even its antagonists 
virtually admit its vast importance. We 


classify the ablest thinkers by the relation 
which their opinions bear to it, and, what- 


ever its ultimate fate, no one can doubt 
that it will be the most conspicuous factor 
in the history of modern speculation. I 
could not discuss Mr. Darwin’s book with- 
out plunging into the very thick of the 
warfare which is still raging. I can speak 
of Buckle’s theories as I might record the 
history of a half forgotten skirmish in the 
Crimean War. 

To state the contrast is to explain in 
part the decay of interest in Buckle. A 
follower of Mill, he shared Mill’s incapac- 
ity to appreciate adequately the impor- 
tance of any theory of evolution. As the 
keenest modern controversies turn upon 
some form of that theory, a writer who 
ignores it has already an antiquated air. 
Buckle had the great disadvantage of 
coming at the very moment when the 
school to which he belonged was about to 
go through a complete transformation, 
and the doctrine inherited by Bentham 
and the Mills from Hume and Hartley to 
be superseded by the teaching of Mr. 
Darwin and Mr. Herbert Spencer. The 
“History of Civilization” has thus been 
left, as it were, stranded on a shore from 
which the tide of speculation has ebbed; 
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and it may serve in some degree to illus- 
trate the nature of the change, if we ex- 
amine in some detail its bearing upon 
Buckle’s speculations. 

Some critics would hold the task to be 
superfluous. Buckle’s transitory success 
was, in their opinion, due simply to the 
arts by which a writer wins speedy popu- 
larity at the cost of permanent influence. 
To such opponents it must certainly be 
granted that Buckle’s writing is often 
marked by a superficiality and an arro- 
gance which are rather trying to one’s 
soul. Nothing, to take the most obvious 
example, can be more trivial than his 
treatment of the Middle Ages. In those 
bad days, he tells us, everybody had to 
be a priest or warrior, and, “as a natural 
consequence, everything of real impor- 
tance was altogether neglected.”* “As 
for manners, they had none, and their 
customs were altogether beastly.” We 
may seem to be listening to an echo of 
Voltaire, whom Buckle praises for having 
been the first to represent the Middle 
Ages “as what they really were — a 
period of ignorance, ferocity, and licen- 
tiousness.” But, in truth, though Buckle 
here follows Voltaire, he represents more 
accurately that curious tone of popular 
complacency which was prevalent some 
thirty years ago, when people held that 
the devil had finally committed suicide 
upon seeing the Great Exhibition, having 
had things pretty much his own way till 
Luther threw the inkstand in his face, 
and having been very needlessly reduced 
to despair by the subsequent course of 
history. Protection had been abolished 
yesterday, and war was to be abolished 
the day after to-morrow. The philoso- 
pher was to march from one triumph to 
another with “The Wealth of Nations” 
in his right hand and the Sermon on the 
Mount in his left, and Buckle was to be 
the inspired prophet of the new era. 

This, it must be granted, is not the 
tone of a profound philosopher; but all 
readers of the very interesting biography 
| recently published will be inclined to de- 
| mand at least an arrest of judgment. 


* History of Civilization, vol. i., p. 186 (fourth edie 
tion). 
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They will perhaps be disposed to see in 
Buckle’s career one more illustration of a 
discouraging truth familiar to all candid 
students of literature — the truth, namely, 
that extraordinary intellectual powers and 
a rare combination of favorable circum- 
stances are required for the production, 
not only of one of the few books which 
mark an epoch in the history of specula- 
tion, but even of one of those books of 
the second order, which stimulate and 
astonish for the time without leaving any 
permanent and tangible result. Buckle 
had powers, and opportunities for apply- 
ing them, such as are given to few men 
in a generation. His extraordinary mem- 
ory, and the curious mental quality indi- 
cated by his superlative skill in chess, 
were but subsidiary indications of a most 
remarkable intellect. His philosophical 
enthusiasm, the eagerness with which he 
assimilated immense stores of multifari- 
ous knowledge, the energy with which he 
arranged it in luminous order and applied 
it to the illustration of great principles, 
are proofs of rare endowments, both of 
the moral and intellectual order. They 
are manifested in the honorable ambition, 
so rare amongst men of leisure, which 
stimulated him to concentrate many years 
of unremitting labor upon the execution 
of a single vast design. Since Gibbon, 
no English man of letters had devoted 
himself so systematically and vigorously 
to erect a literary monument worthy of 
the highest abilities. 

The name, indeed, reminds us _ that 
Gibbon had the good fortune to measure 
more accurately the limits of human ac- 
tivity. Buckle’s design, as described by 
himself, seemed to imply scorn for all 
such concessions. The biography allows 
us to explain this error by the infirmity 
of a powerful mind, instead of simply 
setting it down as a proof of overwhelm- 
ing conceit. For it shows that Buckle 
had always a touch of the spoilt child, 
whose parents have never dared to whis- 
per that the moon is distinctly beyond the 
reach of human fingers. He was terribly 
in want of some of the rough experience 
rarely to be found in domestic life. He 
congratulated himself, it seems, upon not 
having been exposed to the atmosphere 
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of antiquated prejudice at a university. 
Yet some men of less intellectual vigor 
have passed through Oxford and Cam- 
bridge without becoming hopeless slaves 
of obsolete dogmas. It might have done 
Buckle no harm to learn that parsons are 
not invariably provided with horns and 
hoofs ; and in college he might have met 
that admirable instructor who receives so 
little gratitude — the youth who maintains 
that he is as good a man as you, and has 
an unpleasant habit of proving his words. 
As it was, Buckle’s mental fibre was al- 
ways rather soft. He was more of the 
youthful genius lecturing an admiring au- 
dience of feminine relatives than of the 
controversial athlete throwing down the 
gauntlet to rival champions. Thus, too, 
his intellectual history includes no record 
of any serious crisis. Like many other 
men, he found out, as he grew up, that he 
was a Radical and a Freethinker, instead 
of being, as he had fancied, a Tory and 
an Evangelical. But the old husk seems 
to have dropped off without a struggle, 
and the only permanent symptom of early 
changes was a strong dislike to Calvinism, 
which proves that he had never really 
entered into the spirit of the doctrine, 
though he had been governed by its rigid 
precepts. The superficial character of 
the revolt is sufficiently proved by his 
attitude in regard to the great religious 
problems. He is never weary of de- 
nouncing priests, and explicitly identifies 
theology with the obscurantism which is 
to him the principle of evil. And yet he 
is himself a theologian after a fashion. 
He retains in some sense a belief in God 
and the immortality of the soul, and ob- 
serves with much complacency that in 
England “ the truths of religion are rarely 
attacked, except by superficial thinkers.” * 
He succeeded, that is, in putting aside 
the most vital problems of the time, and 
those to which his own writings inevitably 
attracted attention. He settled with him- 
self that the “truths of religion” could 
somehow be kept alive, though con- 
demned to isolation from any bearing 
upon actual conduct. 

To say this is really to say that Buckle 


* History of Civilization, i. 694. 
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was a half-hearted philosopher. There is 
a region of thought which he dared not 
enter; and, in fact, his references to met- 
aphysical problems betray the amateur. 
His language is provokingly loose; it 
shows the brilliant man of letters, not the 
resolute thinker who has grappled with 
perplexing problems, and given days and 
nights to concentrated thought. He has 
the readiness of the popular expositor, 
who does not really appreciate the nature 
of the multitudinous pitfalls over which 
he steps so lightly. In truth, his intellect 
belonged to a different order. An omniv- 
orous appetite for knowledge, a power of 
taking wide historical surveys, a quick 
perception of the general characteristics 
of the great movements of thought, may 
coexist with an absence of the strenuous 
logical faculty and the microscopic eye 
for metaphysical hair-splitting which are 
the qualifications for advancing the bor- 
ders of philosophic thought. But even 
his defects fitted him to be a popular ex- 
ponent of theories which, stated so as to 
meet the requirements of stricter think- 
ers, would repel the ordinary reader by 
their apparent dryness and _ scholastic 
subtlety. Buckle’s exuberant self-confi- 
dence overrides all such scruples. He is 
too enthusiastic to be particular. He 
dashes out a broad impressive outline 
without troubling himself about the punc- 
tilios of the cautious thinker. And this 
quality is represented by a literary excel- 
lence which, I think, has scarcely re- 
ceived justice. 

He is a kind of philosophical Macau- 
lay, without the experience of actual po- 
litical affairs, but with a much keener 
appreciation of the value of general prin- 
ciples. There is so far an external resem- 
blance that both men were bachelors, with 
admirable domestic affections, and yet 
most at their ease in the quiet of their 
own libraries. Both had an amazing 
power of assimilating knowledge, and 
Buckle’s information was perhaps the 
widest, though far less exhaustive in par- 
ticular directions. There is a closer anal- 
ogy in the quality of their work. Both 
have a superlative self-confidence, com- 
bined with an animated glow of enthusi- 
asm in proclaiming the future destinies of 
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their party; both have a luminous style 
which never gives the reader the trouble 
of a second glance, a power of marshal- 
ling facts and arguments so as to give a 
satisfactory fulness and symmetry to their 
work. Buckle is perhaps more continu- 
ous, and less given to excessive emphasis 
of needless antitheses, as, on the other 
hand, Macaulay gives us the sense of 
more solid workmanship. Both, again, 
represent that sort of one-sided common 
sense which is alternately irritating and 
satisfactory. Buckle would have taken 
Macaulay’s view of Bacon and the in- 
ductive philosophy, and Macaulay would 
perhaps have found little to correct in 
Buckle’s view of the Middle Ages. Both 
of them looked forwards to the same 
millennium when cultivation (as Macau- 
lay puts it) is to reach the summit of 
Helvellyn, and though Buckle called 
himself a Radical rather than a Whig, 
their political philosophy is really an 
idealization of true Whig principles, 
with the current traditional estimate of 
the glorious Revolution, the freedom of 
the press, trial by jury, and the other 
palladia of our liberties. He is at bot- 
tom a thorough John Bull, though draped 
in philosophic garments. If, in both 
cases, we occasionally resent the nar- 
rowness, the excessive exaltation of the 
| more vulgar side of progress, we are 
| tempted in both cases to condone the 
offence in consideration of the vast 
; amount of solid common sense, and, what 
| is perhaps better, of really generous zeal 
| for great causes, contempt for the petty 
foppery of effeminate prejudices, and 
hearty appreciation of their predecessors 
|in the same cause. In re-reading Buckle, 
I have found, as _ will directly appear, 
plenty of shortcomings, and especially of 
the kind of shortcoming which the dwarf 
can see from the giant’s shoulders. But 
I have found. it hard, for brief moments, 
to resist the contagion of boundless en- 
thusiasm, combined with extraordinary 
fulness of mind and breadth of thought, 
even when painfully convinced that the 
enthusiasm was not according to knowl- 
edge. 

Buckle incidentally describes the vast 








conception which dazzled his early youth 
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when regretfully dropping the larger part 
of it. It was an attempt to “solve the 
great problem of affairs; to detect those 
hidden circumstances which determine 
the march and destiny of nations ; and to 
find in the events of the past a key to the 
proceedings of the future.” To do this, 
he explains, is “ nothing less than to unite 
into a single science all the laws of the 
mental and physical world.”* Though 
he now sees that such a work would re- 
quire the labors of several minds and 
several generations, he scarcely seems 
even here to grasp its stupendous magni- 
tude. The true question is whether such 
a problem can ever represent more thana 
distant ideal, to which we may conceiva- 
bly make some imperfect and fragmentary 
approximation. But, however idle the 
dream — and it is so idle that a sense of 
the ludicrous prevents us from sympa- 
thizing unreservedly with Buckle’s regret 
at its disappearance —the pursuit of the 
phantom led him in a right direction. 
The task was not only of the kind which 
suited his peculiar powers, but it was 
suggested by the position of the school 
to which he Calenand. The English em- 
pirical school was specially weak on the 
historical side, for reasons of which the 
general nature is sufficiently obvious. 
History seemed to be on the side of the 
Tories in politics, and of the transcen- 
dentalists in philosophy. Respect for the 
teaching of history meant a slavish rev- 
erence for traditional prejudice; and to 
learn from the past was to attempt to gal- 
vanize dead bodies into a semblance of 
life. The anti-revolutionary writings of 
Burke, the natural enemy of all Radicals 
at the beginning of the century, are a 
continuous appeal to history and “ pre- 
scription ;” and the philosophical import 
of the appeal was embodied in the teach- 
ing of Coleridge, the highest English 
representative of the principles most 
vitally opposed to all empirical and _utili- 
tarian methods. J.S. Mill, in his essay 
upon Coleridge, has emphasized this con- 
trast, and regards the creation of a phi- 
losophy of history as the vast service by 
which the Coleridgians compensated the 
deficiencies of their own party. The 
political theories of James Mill and the 
economic theories of Ricardo, imply de- 
liberate rejection of the historic method. 
And though J. S. Mill here, as elsewhere, 
was sensible of the necessity of widening 
the teaching inherited from his father, he 
was not fully aware of the difficulties in- 


* Vol. ii., p. 327. 
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volved in any extensive change of base. 
He always worked on the same lines. 
The secret is fairly revealed in a striking 
passage in the “Autobiography.” * He 
there observes (@ propos of his attack 
upon Hamilton) that the difference be- 
tween the two schools of intuition and 
experience and association is full of prac- 
tical consequences. Whenever a reform- 
er demands a change he is met by the 
expression of some powerful prejudice, 
which he can best assail by explaining its 
origin, and by so proving that what pro- 
fesses to be an intuition or a divinely 
authorized truth, is really due to some 
irrational association of ideas. “In par- 
ticular,” he adds, and the remark is spe- 
cially significant, “I have long felt that 
the prevailing tendency to regard all the 
marked distinctions of human character 
as innate, and to ignore the irresistible 
proofs that by far the greater part of these 
differences, whether between individuals, 
races, Or sexes, are such as not only 
might, but naturally would be, produced 
by differences in circumstances, is one of 
the chief hindrances to the rational treat- 
ment of great social questions, and one of 
the greatest stumbling-blocks to human 
improvement.” This passage might have 
been taken as a motto by Buckle, and has 
obviously an important bearing upon the 
philosophy of history. 

Every doctrine, we see, which claimed 
an a@ priori or intuitive character, was 
therefore suspect. It was to be destroyed 
by the solvent of the association princi- 
she, or at least to be most rigorously 
tested before it could pass muster. In 
abstract speculations this method is car- 
ried out by the thorough-going associa- 
tionists until we not only get rid of 
necessary truths, but have a difficulty in 
understanding even the existence of gen- 
eral truths. The mind itself seems to he 
resolved by such writers as James Mill 
into a mere conglomerate of accidentally 
cohering ideas. As with the transcen- 
dentalist, the universe itself seems to be 
somehow constructed by the logical forms 
of the mind operating in a vacuum, and 
all the contents of experience to be abol- 
ished; so with the antagonists, the mind 
itself becomes apparently a nonentity, and 
is somehow put together out of its own 
contents. The passage just quoted shows 
the political application of the same 
method. Every social bond, like every 
logical principle, is to be resolved into a 
case of arbitrary association. Mill re- 


* Mili’s Autobiography, p. 273. 
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ards even the distinction of sex as some- 

ow a mere product of circumstances, and 
therefore non-essential, because he is 
afraid of giving an opening to the intui- 
tionist. Admitasingle fixed element into 
the general flux of things, and the in- 
tuitionist will at once conjure up some 
a priori principle of practical application. 
He has the necessary 70d oré for the doc- 
trine that some races are doomed to per- 
petual slavery, and one sex to perpetual 
subjection. The intuitive truth is as un- 
manageable as the divine ordinance of an 
older school. And thus a continuous 
polemic against all such assumptions was 
not more a part of Mill’s philosophic ac- 
tivity than of his crusade as a political 
reformer against recognized abuses. 

No reformer who duly estimates the 
gigantic power of impregnable stupidity 
should underrate the value of this scepti- 
cism as at least a provisional frame of 
mind. Undoubtedly we are grievously 
inclined to regard transitory customs, 
political and intellectual, as part of the 
unalterable framework of the universe. 
But when the provisional scepticism takes 
a dogmatic shape, it involves an assump- 
tion as arbitrary as that of the antagonist 
theory. When people said that the negro 
slaves were lazy because they were ne- 
groes, and therefore doomed by nature to 
a perpetuity of flogging, it was necessary 
to point out that the laziness might be 
due to the slavery as well as to the negro- 
hood. But it is a gratuitous assumption 
that slavery explains the whole diver- 
gence, and that a negro differs from a 
European only as a man ina black coat 
differs from one ina white. The assump- 
tion becomes even grotesque in the case 
of sex. Yet Mill and his followers are 
apt to slide into such conclusions, and to 
lay down the equality of man as posi- 
tively as the most dogmatic of @ priori 
metaphysicians. 

In truth, Mill and Buckle seem to be 
always haunted by a dilemma pressed 
upon them by their antagonists. They 
have to choose between absolutely fixed 
types, with the consequent admission of 
a priori laws, or else to regard all the 
characteristics of a race or class as mere 
external appendages. To say that any 
peculiarity is due to the “influence of 
circumstances ” is with them to say that 
it is merely arbitrary, and therefore can 
be put on and off like a coat. Trying to 
remove as much as possible from the cat- 
egory of absolutely fixed to purely acci- 
dental qualities, they postulate a kind of 
colorless and uniform substratum — the 
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famous sheet of blank paper—with a 
mere accretion of external accidents. 
The man is everywhere the same; it is 
only the coat that changes. Yet a man 
cannot be built up entirely of coats, and 
therefore the fixed element cannot be 
altogether abolished, although it may be 
made as uniform as possible. And there- 
fore we do not, after all, get rid of abso- 
lute types, though they are got out of the 
way of practical questions. Evolutionists, 
since Darwinism has made it possible to 
accept evolution without mysticism or 
transcendentalism, leave us a different 
mode of meeting the dilemma. They ad- 
mit, on the one hand, that the differences 
not only of negro and white, but even of 
man and beast, or animal and plant, may 
in one sense be due to the influence of 
circumstances. But, on the other hand, 
the specific qualities of an organism are 
not mere external additions, sup-erin- 
duced upon a uniform stock. They cor- 
respond to the properties of a type fixed for 
the moment, although slowly changing; 
and therefore implying not an element 
of the unconditional and unchangeable, 
but a continuous growth under determi- 
nate conditions. The man does not 
differ from the monkey by an impassable 
gulf; nor, on the other hand, is he sim- 
ply a monkey minus a tail and plus a 
more flexible thumb and an erect posture. 
He is a new form which has taken the 
place of the old by imperceptible stages, 
and who has developed a set of organic 
properties, corresponding at every period 
to the requirements of his life. And 
hence to prove that a quality is due to 
the “influence of circumstances” is no 
longer to prove that it is merely acci- 
dental; for the most deeply rooted dif- 
ferences of organization have been alike 
developed under fixed conditions. We 
cannot distinguish by this rapid method 
between the essential and the accidental, 
for there is no such absolute antithesis 
in the old sense. We have, instead, to 
ask whether the observed property is of 
such a nature that the organism can 
acquire it or lose it by transplantation 
into new circumstances, or whether such 
a change would require a profound altera- 
tion of the whole structure. Apparently 
superficial differences may be symptoms 
of radical differences; as, on the other 
hand, an apparently important ditference 
may turn out to be superficial. The 
whole problem requires a different state- 
ment as we transcend the old dilemma, 
and give a new sense to the antithesis 
between the absolute and the contingent. 
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The new method is as fruitful in its 
bearing upon sociology as in its bearing 
upon natural history. Darwinism has 
enabled the empirical school to annex 
history; for they are no longer frightened 
by the bugbear of a priori principles and 
absolute rights. They are no longer 
forced to choose between a fixed order, 
imposed by supernatural sanction, and 
accidental combination capable of instan- 
taneous and arbitrary reconstruction. 
They dare to carry out the principles of 
Burke or Coleridge, and to recognize in 
society, as in individuals, the develop- 
ment of an organic structure by slow 
secular processes; for such a structure 
has no longeran aspect of mystery. The 
evolutionist admits that a truth may be 
a priori relatively to the individual with- 
out having therefore a transcendental 
character; and in the same way he rec- 
ognizes in social relations a permanence 
and relative necessity which correspond 
to the development of the social organ- 
ism, without admitting that the necessity 
transcends all conditions. And hence he 
can draw a distinction, the full apprehen- 
sion of which is essential to the founda- 
tion of any sound sociology, but which is 
seldom fairly grasped by Mill and Buckle, 
though, as we shall see, Buckle at least 
is always feeling after it. In short, it is 
of vital importance to distinguish be- 
tween the profounder processes, which 
constitute the organic growth of a society, 
and those relatively superficial changes 
which may vary between different states, 
or in accordance with individual influ- 
ences or special legislative arrangements, 
without implying any organic change. 
When all social or political arrangements 
are regarded as in some sense arbitrary, 
because due to the “influence of circum- 
stances,” there is a tendency to put them 
all upon the same level. The distinction 
between the profound and the superficial, 
between the vital and the organic on the 
one hand, and the merely accidental or 
temporary on the other, becomes con- 
fused, because confusion as to the first 
principles of such a distinction under- 
lies the whole method. Buckle, holding 
rightly that political science must rest 
upon observation, so interprets the phrase 
as to make every truth revealed by obser- 
vation equally superficial. He finds it 
impossible properly to separate the essen- 
tial from the accidental. He is attempt- 
ing to annex history without the concep- 
tion which alone made the attempt 
possible, and his error was in great meas- 
ure inevitable at the time. 





Buckle had, indeed, a remarkable pre- 
decessor. At the end of his first volume 
he observes that the Germans had created 
the theory of philosophic history.* To 
them, however, he owed little. The 
Hegelian doctrine, had he ever seriously 
attended to it, would have repelled him 
as mystical and transcendental. But he 
had studied and been greatly impressed 
by Comte. His biographer rejects M. 
Littré’s statement that, without Comte, 


Buckle would never have written. I. 


should be more inclined to regret that 
Buckle did not learn more from Comte ; 
for I cannot affect to doubt that Comte, 
however crude and hasty may be some of 
his opinions, was as superior to Buckle in 
reasoning power as Buckle was superior 
to Comte in power of literary expression. 
Comte in particular, has a far clearer view 
of history as a process of organic devel- 
opment. If we reject his views, we can- 
not say that they are on the face of them 
trifling or irrelevant, which is more than 
can be said for many of Buckle’s unsys- 
tematic and haphazard generalizations. 
In any case, however, Buckle worked 
upon his own principles, though helped 
by many suggestions from predecessors ; 
and his book has the interest of being the 
first and only considerable attempt to 
construct a science of history upon the 
basis of English empiricism. The prob- 
lem, indeed, which he really attacked 
came to be considerably narrower than 
his language implies, though wide enough, 
in all conscience, for any human being. 
If he did not try to “reduce to a single 
science all the laws of the moral and phys- 
ical world,” he sought to throw some light 
upon the most interesting problem impli- 
cated in such an attempt. He shared, in 
fact, that practical impulse which, as we 
have seen, animated Mill’s philosophy. 
Intuitive truths were to be attacked in the 
interests of “ progress,” and history was 
to be methodized in order that we might 
understand the conditions of progress. 
How and why does the England of to-day 
differ from modern Spain— where prog- 
ress has been arrested —and from the 
England of two thousand years ago, where 
progress was rudimentary? To answer 
such questions was not merely to system- 
atize the knowledge of the past, but to 
give the secret of progress in the future. 
And, if Buckle did nothing else, he at 
least called attention to the vast impor- 
tance of the problem itself, and to the 
importance of treating it by scientific 


* Vol. i., p. 807. 
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methods. If his confidence in himself 
and his belief in his cause were rather in 
excess, we may forgive a man for the ex- 
aggerated estimate of possibilities, which 
is so often a condition of minor success. 
But to appreciate his performance we 
must look more closely at the special 
results obtained. 

From the first chapters we become 
aware of the imperfection of his method. 
He begins by disposing of the preliminary 
objection to all scientific method based 
upon the free-will doctrine. After reject- 
ing the theory, he hastens to safer 
ground. Whatever we may think of free- 
will, statistics prove the existence of 
certain uniform sequences. There are so 
many murders, marriages, and undirected 
letters every year. To this tolerably fa- 
miliar fact he manages to give a paradox- 
ical turn, which appears to have startled 
his readers most effectually. He infers 
that human actions depend more upon the 
general state of society than upon the 
peculiarities of each individual. And this, 
as interpreted by the average reader, 
came to mean that a certain number of 
individuals were told off to commit mur- 
der in every year by some mysterious law 
embodied in the “general state of so- 
ciety.” Palmer fancied that he was poi- 
soning Cook from motives of his own; 
but he was in reality the victim of a hid- 
den force. Such a theory might fairly be 
called fatalistic; and Buckle, if he saw 
through the sophistry, must have been 
more anxious to startle than to persuade. 
For it is obvious enough that society is 
not an entity differing from all the con- 
stituent parts, and therefore that its gen- 
eral state cannot be independent of the 
peculiarities of individuals. All that can 
really be meant is that whilst each indi- 
vidual has his own character and acts 
from his own motives, there is a certain 
uniformity in the individual character, and 
therefore in the aggregates of individuals. 
In this there is certainly nothing start- 
ling. When we think of society as an 
organic growth, a whole made up of mu- 
tually co-operating and interdependent 
parts ; when we see that each individual 
is placed from his birth in a given com- 
partment and subject to fixed influences ; 
that the development of any social organ 
and its decay imply a series of adjustments 
and readjustments throughout the whole 
body politic, — we see that innumerable 
minor uniformities must be produced, 
though in any given case the play of cause 
‘a. is too complicated to be unrav- 
elled. 





So many men are naturally told off in 
London to be chimney-sweeps. If any- 
body wondered that whilst each man 
dressed according to taste, a fixed pro- 
portion of men always walked about with 
soot-besmeared clothes, we should laugh 
at him. There is a fixed demand for 
sweeps, and therefore the number of 
sweeps is constant. The individual who 
becomes a sweep takes into account the 
number of existing sweeps, and therefore 
the fixity of the number is intelligible 
from the individual point of view. In 
other cases the cause of uniformity is 
more obscure, but not therefore more 
mysterious. The motives for committing 
murder are more various, and the causes 
of murder are not immediately connected. 
Each man is prompted by his individual 
peculiarities. Butas each man’s character 
is partly the result of inheritance from a 
slowly varying stock, and partly the effect 
of sabnequent conditions, dependent upon 
a slowly varying social order, there is no 
wonder that the total number of murder- 
ers should not change arbitrarily. Set- 
ting aside the metaphysical puzzle of free- 
will, the whole air of paradox is imparted 
by a simple device. It depends upon such 
a statement of the case that collateral 
effects from a single fixed cause are first 
represented as independent because the 
immediate conditions are independent, 
and then arguing that they must be de- 
pendent because the number of effects is 
proved to be constant. No man commits 
a murder in order to make up a tale; and 
yet the number of murders is approxi- 
mately fixed. This looks as if mere blind 
fate or “law” forced men to make up 
the list. But the real explanation is, of 
course, that given a fixed social order, a 
certain crop of murders will be produced 
as naturally as a certain crop of potatoes. 
Whilst population presses against its lim- 
its, there will always be a fixed margin of 
misery, ignorance, and crime due to this 
cause; and to alter the cause is to alter 
the whole system of social life. When, in 
brief, society is regarded as a mere ag- 
gregate of independent individuals, the 
existence of any uniform social phenom- 
ena has something apparently mysterious 
about it, and suggests a fixed external 
fate. When we recognize the way in 
which a society is really organized, we see 
that the fate only represents the fixed 
conditions inherent in the social struc- 
ture, about which there is nothing more or 
less mysterious than in the persistence of 
any other organic law. The difficulty is 
that which runs through the whole mode 
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of thought. When the empiricists rep- 
resented all events as arbitrarily stuck 
together, and all beliefs as due to external 
association, the “ scientific laws,” and the 
“uniformity of nature,” to which they 
constantly appeal, take the form of an 
arbitrary necessity forming the facts into 
a fixed mould, instead of being general 
expressions of the facts themselves. 
When Buckle tries to discover some 
particular laws the difficulty reappears. 
History depends, to use a later phraseol- 
ogy, upon the relation between the organ- 
ism and the environment; and Buckle 
begins at the beginning when he proposes 
to consider the two factors separately, or, 
in his own language, to consider first the 
physical and then the mental laws. And 
here, of course, he has no difficulty in 
discovering some of those formule about 
climate, which since Montesquieu have 
been part of the regular stock in trade of 
the political philosopher. Of course they 
have some value. Climate must be a 
condition of progress, for it is a condition 
of life. Nobody, and therefore no civil- 
ized body, can live permanently at the 
pole. But we wish to find some rule 
which will help us to discover the condi- 
tions of progress where life is possible. 
Now the most cursory examination will 
show that the relation between climate 
and civilization is not constant. The 
qualities which distinguish the inhabi- 
tants of tropical from ome of temperate 


zones may be noteworthy; but in any 
case they cannot be sufficient to deter- 


mine progress. In Europe, long ages of 
barbarism have been succeeded by the 
highest known development of civiliza- 
tion; whilst in Asia civilization reached 
a certain point much earlier, and then 
remained stationary. The physical con- 
ditions obviously fix a limit beyond which 
progress is impossible, and within that 
limit they may impose certain character- 
istics upon the corresponding kind of 
progress. Society is so far like a plant 
which cannot grow at all in some soils, 
and which will flourish in others accord- 
ing to the peculiarities of its habitat. In 
Asia the soil might stimulate precocious 
growth and early decay, whilst the reverse 
might be the case in Europe. Buckle 
tries with an exuberant display of varied 
knowledge and much ingenious argu- 
mentation to supply us with some such 
formula. He lays down the very broad 
distinction that in Europe “ man is more 
powerful than nature,” whilst elsewhere 
“nature is more powerful than man.” * 
* Vol. i., p. 222. 
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The antithesis of man and nature as of 
two separate agents comparable in respect 
of strength, is of course an intrusion of 
rhetoric into science. He can only mean 
that the physical conditions of Europe 
are on the whole the most favorable to 
progress; which looks like a tolerably 
safe proposition in view of actual facts. 
Yet a glance at America is sufficient to 
show how little it possesses of real sci- 
entific value. In America nature must 
have been stronger than man, for the Red 
Indian is stilla savage. But whena race 
elsewhere civilized spreads into America, 
the relation is reversed, and the Yankee 
conquers the natural forces, which were 
too much for the Ojibbeway. Remem- 
bering how widely the same principle 
applies, that, for example, even European 
civilization is itself the work of races 
which have stamped out the savage abo- 
rigines, we see that the formula is faulty 
on the face of it. If there is any sense 
in comparing man with nature, we must 
admit that man is a very variable term, 
and may be stronger or weaker than na- 
ture as he is more or less civilized. The 
formula therefore, however interpreted, 
could not possibly determine whether he 
is civilized or not. It is not, as it pro- 
fesses to be, a definite test, but so elastic 
as to be absolutely nugatory. 

It is, indeed, conceivable that it might 
state the limit imposed upon the growth of 
an indigenous civilization. And Buckle 
tries to show why, outside of Europe, 
progress is rigidly suppressed. The un- 
fortunate Hindoo, as the slave of abso- 
lute government and quite incapable of 
appreciating trial by jury, naturally repre- 
sents to Buckle a very low point in the 
scale, especially as, in his view, “ man” 
always represents a fixed unit considera- 
bly raised above the man of the prehis- 
toric ages, whose existence he scarcely 
recognized. Nobody, I fancy, ever at- 
tached much importance to Buckle’s dar- 
ing generalities about the effects of a rice 
diet upon the liberties of mankind. The 
method, however, is significant. He as- 
sumes, in the first place, the questionable 
proposition that the principles of the 
Ricardian political economy may be ap- 
plied off-hand to ancient India, and that 
the theory of the division of wealth into 
rent, profit, and wages, is part of the 
eternal order of things. But even Ri- 
cardo would certainly have disputed the 
old-fashioned sophistry which Buckle 
adopts with curious want of caution. 
In India, he says (almost in direct terms) 
food is cheap; therefore wages are low; 
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“therefore the condition of the laboring 
classes was very depressed.”* That is, 
life is easy in India (and man, one would 
suppose, stronger than nature); ¢hercfore 
wages are low; et nape life is hard. 
And this rigid free-trader and worshipper 
of Adam Smith proceeds to show how 
disastrous have been the consequences of 
cheap food, not only in India, but in Ire- 
land. Buckle was, perhaps, aiming at a 
sound principle, which it might be worth 
while at another time to disengage from 
his loose phraseology. Here I need only 
point out the conception implied in his 
argument. It implies, in brief, an inade- 
quate conception of what is called the 
social factor; he does not see that it is 
hopeless to obtain even an approximate 
statement of any law of progress without 
taking into account the varying phases of 
the social organism, in virtue of which 
the influences due to physical condition 
may produce varying reactions far too 
intricate and complex to be fitted into his 
easy generalizations. He sees nothing 
but “ nature” —that is, climate, soil, and 
so forth — on one side, and the unit called 
“man” on the other. Man, as with Ri- 
cardo and Bentham, is an unvarying 
entity of constant properties ; and in soci- 
ety a larger or smaller aggregate, which 
is held together partly by the repressive 
and, somehow, extra-natural force of gov- 
ernment, and partly by the tyranny of 
“nature” or physical conditions. The 
unlimited competition of the economists 
represents the rightful order of society; 
to give full play to the individual forces, 
and therefore to diminish government 
and to conquer nature, is the sole condi- 
tion of progress. The earlier forms, in 
which government played a larger part, 
and man’s power over nature was less, 
represent so many deviations from the 
“right” order, due to superstition, igno- 
rance, and the abominable behavior of 
those great natural forces which, as 
Buckle quaintly remarks, “ have worked 
immense mischief.” ¢ 


The conception is more explicitly set 
forth in another doctrine, which seems to 
have given more offence than any other 
expounded by Buckle. Consideration of 
the “ cy laws ” has led to no more 
result than this: that in the vast and 
miscellaneous regions outside Europe, 
man must always be the slave of nature. 
In Europe, however, he has turned the 


* Vol. i., p. 58. 
t Vol. i., p. 138. 
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tables on his tyrant, and in Europe we 
must study the mental laws. Now prog- 
ress, says Buckle, may be moral or intel- 
lectual, and we have to inquire which is 
the more important of the two elements.* 
(Moral, I may note in passing, should 
mean the whole emotional side of human 
nature, though Buckle immediately pro- 
ceeds to use it in the narrower or the 
yee | ethical sense.) Now, he adds, and 
in full conformity with his whole theory, 
we have no ground for assuming “ any 
permanent improvement in the moral or 
intellectual faculties of man.” An infant 
born in London is not proved to be supe- 
rior to an infant born in the Australian 
bush. Hence progress is “ not of internal 
power, but of external advantage.” How, 
then, is progress intelligible? To solve 
this difficulty we must ask what is the 
variable element in the causes of human 
conduct, and we may then assume that 
element to be the cause of progress. 
Now, “moral truths” are stationary, 
whereas intellectual truths are enormous- 
ly variable. Hence the “intellectual 
principle” must be the main (or sole) 
cause of progress; for a stationary agent 
can only produce a stationary effect. 
This main and (as Buckle thinks) decisive 
argument is backed up by considering the 
causes of the decline of war and persecu- 
tion. And Buckle rejoices in his demon- 
stration. His conclusions, he says, are 
unpalatable, “and what makes it pecul- 
iarly offensive is that it is impossible to 
refute them.” ¢ 

It is clear, indeed, though Buckle 
scarcely sees it, that, in one sense, they 
are a direct corollary from the utilitari- 
anism which he accepted. For, on that 
view, moral conduct is conduct productive 
of happiness; and the individual being a 
constant, happiness is a constant. Hence 
an improved morality means simply an 
improved calculus of happiness. We are 
better than our ancestors so far as we cal- 
culate more accurately the consequences 
of conduct. It is superfluous, then, to 
argue that the moral is less important 
than the intellectual development ; for it 
is simply a particular department of that 
development. Individuals, it is true, may 
vary in morality without a corresponding 
intellectual variation, as they may be 
more or less inclined to promote the 
“greatest happiness.” But, as we as- 
sume the average individual to remain 
unaltered, this is irrelevant for our pur- 


* Vol. i. 158 seg. 
t P. 166, 
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pose. Incriticising Buckle, I am there- 
fore indirectly criticising the utilitarianism 
which he represented ; and certainly I am 
not prompted by any prejudice against 
the doctrine. Buckle, like his teachers, 
seems to me to give a very partial and 
one-sided view of the truth; but it re- 
quires rather modification than direct 
contradiction. 

And, in the first place, we may grant 
that for such periods as Buckle con- 
sidered, the innate faculties are not sen- 
sibly changed. Man is as great a fool as 
ever. At any rate, we may grant, what 
is quite sufficient for Buckle’s immediate 
purpose, that progress often occurs with- 
out a corresponding change in the indi- 
vidual organism. The argument, again, 
that the “intellectual principle” must 
be the cause of the change, because it 
is the only variable element, may state 
a very general fact. An increase in 
knowledge is the most conspicuous factor 
in rapid social changes; and so far we 
must seek for the condition of progress 
in the conditions of extended knowledge. 
But it does not follow that knowledge 
has, so to speak, an innate or inherent 
power of extending. On the contrary, 
Buckle’s whole book is intended to show 


why it frequently becomes stationary. 
Obviously, then, and for the very reason 
which he assigns, the difference must be 
explained by some independent causes. 
Now there can be no a priori reason for 
not including amongst those causes the 


moral condition of a society. A society, 
for example, in which passions are less 
violent may be more favorable to the 
growth of philosophy. If so, the morality 
of a race may be an essential condition of 
progress, though not an ultimate condi- 
tion; and this doctrine is as “ palatable ” 
as any that the moralist could desire. 
Buckle argues, in fact, that because a tree 
varies only in size, the soil remaining 
constant, we must explain its growth by 
the “vegetative principle,” and exclude 
all reference to soil. Indeed, as we look 
closer, we see that even Buckle admits 
that morality varies. The innate facul- 
ties remain, let us say, the same. Both 
the intellectual and the emotional nature 
are constants. But “moral truths,” that 
is, the ordinary code — kill not, lie not, 
and so forth — remains unaltered. Sv, to 
take the true analogy, do the ordiaary 
logical rules. Logic has not developed 
since the days of Aristotle more than 
morality, if, indeed, it has developed 
equally. The change is neither in the 
faculties nor in their first principles of 
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action, but in their products. We have 
more knowledge than of old; and it is 
equally true that we have a new set of 
habits. We have acquired the knowledge 
that the world goes round the sun; and 
we have acquired the sentiments which 
make certain modes of conduct disgusting 
to us though approved by the savage, or 
even by our grandfathers. The emo- 
tional modification is transmitted quite 
as readily as the intellectual inheritance. 
Once more, then, we come to the same 
root of error. Given identical units, how 
can aggregates differ? Buckle could see 
that knowledge could be accumulated, 
for it can be handed from one individual 
to another. But he was comparatively 
blind to the possibility of transmitting 
habits, for the main organ by which they 
are transmitted is the social factor. He 
says very truly, though not very rele- 
vantly, that men are not much altered 
by the preaching of moralists and theolo- 
gians. But they are most profoundly 
modified by being born into a vast and 
complex organization, and thus undergo- 
ing from their earliest days an elaborate 
system of drill, and imbibing, unconscious- 
ly, not only knowledge but innumerable 
modes of feeling. The power of accumu- 
lating first impressions, in which man 
differs most conspicuously from the lower 
animals, is not confined to the intellectual 
nature. To solve the difficult problem of 
progress, we must take into account all 
those enormously complex processes of 
action and reaction in which every part of 
human nature and of the social structure 
requires consideration. Knowledge, for 
example, may be stationary, and yet ac- 
cumulation of wealth may determine 
social changes which will again react 
upon the intellectual state. Conflicts be- 
tween races and classes may give predom- 
inance to certain types of character, and - 
so bring about an indeiinite series of 
further changes. All that series of oper- 
ations which corresponds to the struggle 
for existence would have to be classified 
to give any tolerable account of progress ; 
and we should then, doubtless, see that 
even the intellectual improvement is itself 
the resultant, as much as the cause, of the 
intimate actions and reactions of individ- 
ual and social organisms. At any rate, 
the increase of knowledge, which alone 
Buckle could take into account, offers a 
palpably inadequate explanation of these 
many-sided complex intimate processes. 
It may, indeed, be fully agreed that an 
increase of knowledge is at any given 
moment the most effective agent; .and 
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Buckle’s one-sidedness is not without its 
use in calling attention to the vast impor- 
tance of intellectual activity and the dan- 
ger of arresting its activity. His book is 
valuable, like Mill’s “ Liberty,” not by 
any means as an exhaustive statement of 
the case, but as an effective stimulant. 
The impossibility of carrying out his own 
principles is sufficiently shown by his ap- 
plications. Let us take, for example, his 
treatment of war—the “second greatest 
evil” known to mankind, persecution be- 
ing the first. I will not insist upon the 
absurdity of isolating a particular incident 
of progress and calling it an evil sémplici- 
ter, without even attempting to show how 
progress in any kind of social organiza- 
tion would have been possible without it. 
Just now, for reasons which would have 
amazed Buckle, it is far more important to 
insist upon the importance of eliminating 
war than upon the folly of talking as 
though it were an accidental and avoida- 
ble evil in allsocialstages. Let us glance 
at his reasoning. “ Moralists and theo- 
logians,” he says, never pointed out an evil 
in war which was unknown to their prede- 
cessors. Therefore war has not been 
suppressed by morality. The true cause 
of its decline has been the growth of in- 


telligent and pacific classes, and specifi- 
cally the invention of steam, gunpowder, 
and politicaleconomy. The argument up- 


sets his theory. For, taking his facts for 
granted, itis plain that wars have been 
diminished, not by the direct perception 
of the mischief caused, but by the indirect 
tendency of intellectual improvement in 
modifying society. Steam and gunpow- 
der have operated by confining war to a 
professional class and by bringing men 
into closer communication. The intellec- 
tual advance is on this hypothesis the 
primary cause, but the proximate cause is 
the social change; and it is clear, again, 
that such social changes may develop 
themselves without intellectual progress, 
and so far be the primary cause of other 
intellectual changes. The _ intellectual 
change will operate differently according 
to the social medium in which it takes 
place. It may even produce an increase 
of the tendencies to which it is ultimately 
opposed. The process has_ been illus- 
trated on a vast scale since Buckle’s day. 
He thought that discoveries in practical 
science must diminish war. In fact the 
immediate result has been a vast develop- 
ment of militarism. We have brought 
men into close contact before they were 
civilized enough to trust each other, and 
given them improved weapons for mutual 
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slaughter; what wonder that they have 
cut more throats? Ultimately, no doubt, 
the effect may be the reverse, but that 
depends upon the development of mutual 
confidence, implying, amongst other 
things, a distinct moral change, and not 
an intellectual recognition that cutting 
throats does mischief. The process, in 
other words, must be considered as a 
whole, and we must blunder if we isolate 
one feature and call it the sole “ cause.” 
So, again, the former moralists and theo- 
logians did not stop war. To make the 
argument hold water we must- suppose 
these persons to have been powers from 
without impinging upon society, not its 
product — angels from heaven, for exam- 
ple, come down to preach. The fruitless- 
ness of their appeals would then have 
shown human insensibility. As it is, the 
argument only shows that a given social 
state does not at once make a different 
state necessary, or that a man cannot lift 
himself off the ground by his own waist- 
band. But in any case, the argument 
tells as much against the intellectual as 
against the moral principle. Preachers 
in all ages have argued as well as de- 
nounced and shown the mischief as well 
as the immorality of war, if, indeed (which 
Buckle should have denied), there was 
any difference. The evils of war were 
doubtless as palpable to St. Bernard as to 
Adam Smith; and Smith’s demolition of 
that poor “mercantile theory,” which 
scarcely ever had an independent exist- 
ence, was not required to prove the disad- 
vantage to men in general of knocking 
each other’s heads off. The true state- 
ment is that that theory, like many others, 
went to pieces when social intercourse 
had so far developed as to make men feel 
as well as admit the advantages of mutual 
co-operation. The legitimate inference 
from Buckle’s statement is that (as he 
himself argues in the case of a religion) 
the true intellectual recognition of a truth 
only becomes effective when social de- 
velopment, including the moral sentiment 
of mutual confidence, has provided a soil 
in which it may flourish. In tracing back 
the entangled ideas of cause and effect, 
we may stop anywhere we please so long 
as we bear in mind that we are only using 
a convenient logical artifice. But, in fact, 
all the conditions are inextricably related ; 
intellectual activity implies certain mental 
conditions; they, again, imply a certain 
degree of intellectual development; and 
both are essentially dependent upon vari- 
ous material conditions. We may accept 
the statement that a society in which 
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knowledge becomes stationary is incapa- 
ble of permanent progress; but it does 
not follow that a growth of knowledge is 
a sufficient because it is a necessary con- 
dition, or that, in mathematical language, 
it is the sole “independent variable.” 


Granting everything that Buckle could 
wish, we should still be almost as far as 
ever from anything like a“law.” Admit- 
ting that progress somehow depends upon 
the “intellectual principle,” we must ask 
how it depends. Comte’s “law of the 
three stages” is applied by its author to 
explain facts of social development, and 
Mr. Herbert Spencer has shown how the 
constitution of primitive societies may be 
correlated with the early stages of intel- 
lectual growth. Buckle has hitherto said 
nothing except this, that knowledge is 
progress, and that knowledge has ex- 
ploded the old belief in theology (or part 
of it) and the old reverence for kings and 
priests. He has not given us any means 
of crossing the wide gulf which divides 
such generalities from any specific appli- 
cation. I must briefly glance in conclu- 
sion at one of his attempts to perform 
that task. 

An essential step towards such a crown- 
ing of his efforts is to have some definite 
understanding as to the kind of answer 
required. Nothing is easier than to pick 
out this or that element of the whole and 
represent it as a cause. A writer will tell 
us, for example, that the progress of a 
race is due to its religious or its political 
constitution; and the question immedi- 
ately arises whether these so-called causes 
are not to be regarded as effects. Buckle 
thus argues, in one of his ablest chapters, 
that the religion of a people is a symptom, 
not an efficient cause, of the correspond- 
ing civilization. His language, indeed, is 
very loose, and it is not easy to reconcile 
his statement with the belief that the 
progress of a nation is due to its intel- 
lectual condition, unless we use “religion ” 
in the narrow sense of a particular set of 
dogmas. In the main, however, I should 
accept his doctrine, and it follows that we 
come once more to the old difficulty. 
How are we to distinguish between the 
“cause” and the “symptom”? Which 
are the primary conditions, only to be re- 
moved by a reconstruction of the whole 
social organism or a radical alteration of 
its beliefs ? and which are the superficial 
phenomena, variable without any such 
profound dangers, and explicable by such 
contingent and accidental causes as the 
influence of an individual or the turn of 





the political die? Buckle was fully aware 
of the importance of distinguishing in 
some way the different orders of social 
processes. He insists frequently and 
forcibly upon “ great general causes,” and 
the relative insignificance of individuals. 
He shows the inadequacy of the old con- 
ception of history which frequently in- 
verted the true order and made the base 
dependent upon the superstructure ; and 
sometimes he applies his views with great 
vigor, as in the chapter which describes 
the rapid social and political progress of 
England in that Restoration period when 
the ordinary historian sees nothing but 
Charles II. and his profligate courtiers. 
But a more elaborate application is made 
in the second volume, which must have 
disappointed his warmest admirers. 
Though the remarks upon Scotch history 
represent the weakest side of Buckle, 
they show the nature of that weakness so 
distinctly that I must notice what in other 
respects I would willingly pass in silence. 
The peculiarity of Scotland, according to 
Buckle, is, in brief, that superstition has 
there failed to arrest progress, and it has 
failed because it was happily not asso- 
ciated, as elsewhere, with loyalty. We 
have, then, to find the “great general 
causes ’’ of these peculiarities. The phys- 
ical causes are, of course, easily assigned ; 
such as the “storms and mists, the dark- 
ened sky flashed by frequent lightning,” 
the hurricanes, torrents, and so forth, 
which combine to make Scotland a most 
demoralizing place of residence.* But 
we must descend to more specific truths 
to explain so remarkable a case. After 
some preliminaries as to the earlier his- 
tory, we come to the Reformation — the 
critical period, according to Buckle, 
which divides absolute darkness and 
barbarism from genuine progress. The 


previous development can only be signifi- - 


cant as affording the raw materials to be 
afterwards elaborated. The Scotch owe 
their superstition and their freedom from 
loyalty to the events which then took 
place; and Buckle’s account of them — 
in the briefest summary — comes to this. 
The strength of the Scotch nobility in- 
duced the kings to ally themselves to the 
Church; the nobility at the proper mo- 
ment “revenged themselves by becoming 
reformers,” their Protestantism being 
“inspired by a love of plunder and re- 
venge ;”’ they triumphed over Church and 
king, and then divided the spoils with 
the preachers whom they had substituted 


* Vol. ii., p. 189. 
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for the old hierarchy. The preachers, 
enraged at the desire of the nobility to 
appropriate an excessive share of the 
booty, held that a measure unfavorable 
to their own interests must be unfavora- 
ble to the interests of religion,* and 
hence threw themselves upon the people, 
and became democratic without ceasing 
to be superstitious. To this play of the 
meanest and most hypocritical motives 
the Scotch owe at once their progressive 
spirit and their failure to emerge from 
superstition. 

Buckle’s hatred of Calvinism sprang 
from a generous sentiment; and we feel 
the miserable travesty of a great moral 
and intellectual movement to be unwor- 
thy of the real man. But it is even more 
unworthy of the philosopher. The ex- 
planation is of that kind which was pop- 
ular before the very conception of histor- 
ical philosophy had fairly emerged. Men 
who could see in religion nothing but the 
superstition, and in political history noth- 
ing but a diplomatic trickery, might in- 
dulgé in such theories. ‘“ Henry VIII.,” 


says Bolingbroke, whilst enforcing like 
Buckle the importance of tracing the 
remoter causes of effects, “divided with 
the secular clergy and his people the 


spoil of the pope and his satellites the 
monks ; Francis I. divided with the pope 
the spoil of his clergy, regular and secu- 
lar, and of his penne.” That explains 
the Reformation to an eighteenth-century 
politician, and it is precisely in Buckle’s 
vein, though it does not make such high 
pretensions. Similar explanations can 
always be had in abundance from whips 
of parliamentary parties and red-tape 
diplomatists. They have their value; 
but when they profess to be the philoso- 
phy of history, the obvious remark is 
that they are no explanation at all. Why 
was the effect of this wretched bit of 
thimble-rigging permanent? Why did 
the “preachers ” suddenly obtain so tre- 
mendous a grasp upon the nation? Why 
did the Church suddenly lose its whole 
power, and why did not the preachers 
when they quarrelled with these tremen- 
dous nobles resume their alliance with 
the king? The whole story, true or false, 
gives us at the outside the mere superfi- 
cial play of parties and remains on the 
surface, whilst it says nothing of the 
deeper forces which ultimately deter- 
mined the character of the movement. 
The extraordinary fact asserted by Buckle 
is that a set of greedy puppets set up by 


* Vol. ii., p. 236. 
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the nobles for purely selfish purposes 
succeeded in stamping their creed upon 
the very heart and conscience of the 
Scotch people, and gaining an ascendency 
which has never (as he thinks) been weak- 
ened. To account for so strange a phe- 
nomenon, if actual, would certainly re- 
quire a profound study of the whole social 
structure, such as Buckle never even 
dreamed of undertaking. It is no won- 
der if the Scotch religion, the religion of 
one of the sturdiest, shrewdest, and most 
progressive of all races, represents itself 
to him as entirely summed up in a super- 
stitious regard for the Sabbath, slavish 
regard for priests, and hatred of knowl- 
edge. I am no unqualified lover of the 
Sabbath ; but I do not like to see an anti- 
sabbatarian pamphlet passing itself off 
for a philosophy of history, and I cannot 
help feeling that more philosophy is held 
in solution in a few pages of “Old Mor- 
tality” or “The Heart of Midlothian” 
than in a hundred such volumes as 
Buckle’s. Whence came the Scotch 
peasantry typified by Davie Deans or 
Dandie Dinmont and known to us all 
through the lyrics of Burns? And what 
has become of the great general causes 
and the profound intellectual laws (the 
moral certainly have disappeared com- 
pletely enough !) in this petifogging theory 
of a nation’s life? 


Another remarkable phenomenon now 
presents itself. In the eighteenth cen- 
tury Scotch thinkers produced a literature 
of which Buckle certainly does not un- 
derestimate the importance, and indeed 
for a time English philosophy may be 
said to have retired altogether into this 
priestridden country. Buckle is less 
occupied with this curious problem — 
though he makes some obvious remarks 
about the effects of the Union and so 
forth — than with one which springs out 
of it. How, he asks, did superstition 
survive so forcible a reaction? And here 
we suddenly get back to what may fairly 
be called an intellectuallaw. The Scotch 
intellect, he says, was specially deduc- 
tive,as the English was inductive. It 
was deductive, again, because theology is 
naturally deductive, and Scotland had 
been thoroughly theological. Thus the 
method of theology survived even when 
the spirit had evaporated, and the deduc- 
tive method neutralized the effect of the 
critical spirit. The intellect worked in 
the old fetters and could never break 
them. This is clearly one of Buckle’s 
pet theories; it is already expounded in 
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the first volume, and he announces it 
with the complacency natural to a phil- 
osopher who has really got hold of some- 
thing like a great intellectual law. It 
leads, however, to some strange para- 
doxes. 

The deductive method, it may be noted, 
is held to be favorable to theology, be- 
cause it starts from universal first princi- 
ples instead of observation and experience. 
It is, however, obvious, nor would Buckle 
deny the fact, that a man may reason 
deductively from data obtained from expe- 
rience just as well as from @ priori knowl- 
edge. The mode in which principles are 
applied is one thing; the question as to 
how they are obtained is quite another. 
Mill would admit as freely as any antago- 
nist the validity of Newton’s deductive 
reasoning, though he held that our knowl- 
edge of the laws of motion was obtained 
in the first instance from induction. A 
neglect of this very palpable fact seems 
to perplex Buckle’s reasoning. 

The two greatest Scotch thinkers of 
the century were, beyond all doubt, 
Hume and Adam Smith. Buckle full 
agrees that they come first and second, 
though (in my opinion very erroneously) 
he prefers Smith to Hume, and, further, 
that no third teacher comes anywhere 
near them. Was their method deductive, 
and, if so, favorable to theology because 
deductive? Hume, says Buckle, was a 
deductive thinker, “his metaphysical 
essays,” as he calmly adds, “alone ex- 
cepted.” But it is precisely in virtue of 
his metaphysical ¢ssays that Hume is 
entitled to rank as one of the great semi- 
nal minds of modern Europe; and, what- 
ever their results, they are intended to 
cut up by the roots the very possibility of 
a priori speculations. In the next place, 
Hume’s remarkable ethicals essays are a 
systematic and vigorous attempt to base 
ethical theory upon induction, and as 
such profoundly influenced Bentham and 
the whole utilitarian school. Thirdly, 
Hume’s writings upon theology are the 
most forcible attack ever made in the 
English language upon the fundamental 
principles of theology. Buckle auda- 
ciously calls the “ Natural History of 
Religion ” deductive, though it obviously 
and avowedly starts from the observed 
fact that monotheism is a recent growth, 
simply because Hume suggests a psycho- 
logical hypothesis (also based on observa- 
tion) to account for the fact. Even if 
deductive, it shows that deduction may 
lead directly to the essential principles of 
positivism. When we have set aside these 
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writings nothing is left but the history, 
and Buckle (without apparently meaning 
to be ironical) calmly declares the “ His- 
tory” to be deductive. A philosopher 
who based all general truths upon asso- 
ciation, and deduced particular truths by 
a priori methods, would hardly have 
gained Hume’s reputation. 

The case of Adam Smith is equall 
curious. Buckle holds that “ The Wealt 
of Nations” is deductive in method. I 
will not pause to argue that Smith was dis- 
tinguished from his French predecessors 
and his English successors precisely by 
his constant reference to facts, nor dwell 
upon the absurdity of the evasive reply 
that his facts were illustrations rather 
than proofs, or of the statement that his 
book would be as valuable if all his facts 
were wrong. It is in any case plain be- 
yond dispute that the principles from 
which he reasoned were derived from 
observation and not from any @ priori 
knowledge. Buckle seems to think that 
“The Wealth of Nations” is a series of 
deductions from the assumption of human 
selfishness as the “moral sentiments ” 
theory is a deduction from the assump- 
tion of human unselfishness. It is enough 
to answer that Smith might have reasoned 
till doomsday without obtaining a single 
economical truth upon these terms, and 
for the simple reason that absolute self- 
ishnéss is ey compatible with the 
absence of all industrial organization. 
Not a single step can be made in eco- 
nomic theory without assuming the devel- 
opment of all the machinery implied by 
the division of various industrial classes, 
the —_ of barter, the higgling of the 
market, the rise of a currency, and so 
forth. If any man could evolve a history 
of the Amsterdam bank from a priori 
principles, he must be even a cleverer 
man than Adam Smith. The economist, 
it is true, considers man to be mainly 
selfish, in so far as he assumes that men 
generally prefer a shilling to a sixpence. 
But from the principle of selfishness alone 
he can infer nothing, for complete selfish- 
ness is to be found in the lowest savages, 
who can neither count nor exchange 
products of industry or understand the 
division of labor. 

But even if we omit all such considera- 
tions, the latter end of Buckle’s argument 
is equally remarkable for the forgetfulness 
of his starting-point. He holds “The 
Wealth of Nations” to be the most 
important book ever written, and for the 
precise reason * that political economy, 

* See Life of Buckle, i. 151. 
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which it founded, together with statistics, 
gives the only bridge for passing from 
physical to mental laws. In other words, 
it was a first step towards substituting 
scientific for theological methods. Smith, 
that is, was venerated by Buckle because 
Smith was Buckle’s ancestor; and if his 
method was the offspring of Scotch 
theology, Scotch theology was the grand- 
father of this ungrateful descendant. The 
affiliation may be doubtful; but Buckle 
argues both that Smith’s book was in- 
effectual because it was deductive, and 
therefore quasi-theological, and that it 
was the most important book ever writ- 
ten because it led to the foundation of 
political science, and so to the exclusion 
of theology. It really seems that Buckle 
never took the trouble even to piece his 
own doctrines together. In all these 
arguments there seems to me to be one 
grain of truth. It is the simple fact that 
the common-sense bearing of men like 
Hutcheson, Reid, and Stewart was a con- 
cession to theology, due in fact to their 
natural prepossessions, and to the very 
natural tendency of all professors to 
avoid shocking the parents of their 
pupils. But to characterize the whole of 
the movement in which Hume and Smith 
are the great leaders by this external 
peculiarity, and to regard it as favorable 
to theology because it made some use of 
deductive reasoning, shows a willingness 
to sacrifice facts to theory quite unworthy 
of an inductive, or, indeed, of a deductive 
reasoner. 

I have, I think, said enough to explain 
Buckle’s failure — for I cannot doubt 
that it was a complete failure — to reach 
any valuable results. The secret of the 
failure lies in his inadequate appreciation 
of the enormous magnitude of his task, 
and the absence of any satisfactory clue 
to the bewildering labyrinth. He saw 
before him no less a vision than all the 
facts of modern history. He proposed to 
methodize this vast and chaotic mass; to 
be not merely a pioneer in the boundless 
wilderness, but also to lay down definitely 
the map of all its intricacies. After drop- 
ping this stupendous scheme, he would 
still have found in the history of one 
country or one institution work enough 
to occupy the labors of a lifetime. But 
the difficulty was still further aggravated 
by the want of any definite understanding 
which should discriminate between the 
essential and the accidental. His only 
principle was that everything was acci- 
dental, and yet that some fixed laws were 
to be discovered as governing this con- 
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fused clashing and whirling of discordant 
atoms. It is no wonder that he became 
bewildered; that sometimes he explained 
facts by themselves, describing a tendency 
as the protective spirit, and then making 
the protective spirit an explanation of the 
tendency; that sometimes he caught at 
one of - empirical generalizations which 
have abounded in all historical writings 
elevated above the mere annalist, and 
explained the deep organic change by the 
superficial manifestations ; that sometimes 
he adopted a general principle, attractive 
by its apparent simplicity, and forced it 
upon the phenomenon in the teeth of evi- 
dence and without regard to consistency; 
and that his work is, therefore, at best an 
indication of a general tendency, or an 
expression of scientific enthusiasm, and 
here and there pregnant with some useful 
hints, but yet has left behind it scarcely a 
residuum of real, sound, verifiable theory. 
Under a severe training, with a more ac- 
curate knowledge of the requirements of 
science, and with a stern concentration 
of his industry upon some limited task, 
Buckle’s extraordinary powers might have 
done real service. Had he lived into a 
later period and absorbed the teaching of 
evolution, he would have found the clue 
of which he was in want, and might have 
successfully explored some part of the 
vast labyrinth of knowledge. As it is he 
has produced less solid work than many 
a man endowed with a tenth part of his 
abilities, who has brought all his abilities 
to bear upon some narrow, definite, and 
manageable problem, and therefore really 
enlarged the circle of our knowledge. 
Buckle represents merely an aspiration 
for knowledge. LESLIE STEPHEN. 


HE THAT WILL NOT WHEN HE MAY. 
BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


IT was late, quite late, when Gus was 
“got to go away.” And it might have 
proved impossible altogether, but for 
some one who came for him and would 
not be denied. Mr. Scrivener was sitting 
alone with him in the library, from which 
all the others had gone, when this un- 
known ‘summons arrived. The lawyer 
had done all he could to convince him 
that it was impossible he could remain; 
but Gus could not see the impossibility. 
He was burt that they should wish him to 
go away, and still more: hurt when the 
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lawyer suggested that, in case of his 
claims being proved, Lady Markham 
would evacuate the house and leave it to 
him. 

“What would she do that for?” Gus 
cried. ‘Did I come here to be left in a 
great desert all by myself? I won’t let 
them go away.” 

Between these two determinations the 
lawyer did not know what to do. He was 
half-exasperated, half-amused, most reluc- 
tant to offend a personage who would 
have everything in his power as respected 
the little Markhams, and might make life 
so much happier, or more bitter, to all of 
them. He would not offend him for their 
sake, but neither could he let him take up 
his abode in the house and thus forestall 
all future settlement of the question. 
When the messenger came Mr. Scrivener 
was very grateful. It left him at liberty 
to speak with the others whose interests 
were much closer to his heart. To his 
surprise the person who came for Gus 
immediately addressed to him the most 
anxious questions about Lady Markham 
and Alice. 

“] daren’t ask to see them,” this stran- 
ger said, who was half hidden in the ob- 
scurity of the night. “ Will you tell them 


Edward Fairfax sends his — what do you 
call it?” said the young man — “duty, 
the poor people say — my most respectful 


duty. I stayed for to-day. I should have 
liked to help to carry him, but I did not 
feel I had any right.” His eyes glim- 
mered in the twilight as eyes shine only 
through tears. “I helped to nurse him,” 
he Said in explanation, “ poor old gentle- 
man.” 

At this moment Gus, helped very ob- 
sequiously by Brown, who had got scent 
of something extraordinary in the air, as 
servants do, was getting himself into his 
overcoat. 

* Have you anything to do with him?” 
the lawyer replied. 

“ No further than being in the inn with 
him. And I thought from what he said 
they might have a difficulty in getting 
him away. So I came to fetch him; 
but not entirely for that either,” Fairfax 
said. 

“Then you never did them a better 
service,” said the lawyer, “than to-night.” 

“T don’t think there is any harm in 
him,” Fairfax said. ° 

The lawyer shook his head. There 
might be no harm in him; but what harm 
was coming because of him! He said 
nothing, and Gus came out, buttoned up 
to the throat. 
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“You'll not go, I hope, till it is all set- 
tled,” he said. 

“Settled —it may not be settled for 
years!” cried the laaper, testily. And 
then he turned to the other, who might 
be a confederate for anything he knew, 
standing out in the darkness, “What 
name am I to tell Lady Markham — Fair- 
fax? Keep him away as long as you 
can,” he whispered ; “ he will be the death 
of them.” He thought afterwards that 
he was in some degree committing him- 
self as allowing that Gus possessed the 
power of doing harm, which it would 
_ been better policy altogether to 

eny. 

Thus it was not till nightfall that the 
lawyer was able to communicate to his 
clients his real opinion. All the exhaus- 
tion and desire of repose which generally 
follow such a period of domestic distress 
had been made an end of by this extraor- 
dinary new event. Lady Markham was 
sitting in her favorite room, wrapped in a 
shawl, talking low with her brother and 
Alice, when Mr. Scrivener came in. He 
told them how it was that he had got free, 
and gave them the message Fairfax had 
sent. But it is to be feared that the de- 
votion and delicacy of it suffered in trans- 
mission. It was his regards or his re- 
spects, and not his duty, which the lawyer 
gave. What would the word matter? 
But he reported the rest more or less 
faithfully. “He thought there would be 
a difficulty in getting rid of our little 
friend,” Mr. Scrivener said, “and there- 
fore he came. It was considerate.” 

“Yes, it was very considerate,” Lady 
Markham said; but, unreasonably, the 
ladies were both disappointed and vexed, 
they could not tell why, that their friend 
should thus make himself appear the sup- 
porter of their enemy. Their hearts 
chilled to him in spite of themselves. 
Paul had gone out. He was not able to 
bear any more of it. He could not rest. 
“Forgive my boy, Mr. Scrivener,” his 
mother said; “he never was patient, and 
think of all he has lost.” 

“Mr. Paul,” said the lawyer, coldly, 
“might have endured the restraint for 
one evening, seeing I have waited on pur- 
pose to be of use to him.” 

The hearts of all three sank to their 
shoes when Mr. Scrivener, who was his 
adviser, his supporter, the chief prop he 
had to trust to, who had called the youn 
man Sir Paul all the morning, thus change 
his title. Lady Markham put out her hand 
and grasped his arm. 

“You have given it up, then!” she 
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said. “You have given it up! There is 
no more hope! ” 

And though he would not allow this, all 
that Mr. Scrivener had to say was the 
reverse of hopeful. He was aware of Sir 
William’s residence in Barbadoes, which 
his wife had never heard of until the Len- 
nys had betrayed it to her, and of many 
other little matters which sustained and 
gave consistence to the story of Gus. 
They sat together till late, going over 
everything, and before they separated it 
was tacitly concluded among them that all 
was over, that there was no more hope. 
The lawyer still spoke of inquiries, of 
sending a messenger to Barbadoes, and 
making various attempts to defend Paul’s 
position. After all, it resolved itself into 
a question of Paul. Lady Markham could 
not be touched one way or another, and 
the fortunes of the children were secured. 
But Paul— how was Paul to bear this 
alteration in everything, this ruin of his 
life? 

“It is all over now,” Lady Markham 
said to her daughter, as after this Jong 
and terrible day they went up-stairs to- 

ether. ‘“ Whatever might have been, it 
is past hoping now. e will go with 
those people, and I shall never see my 
boy more.” 

hat could Alice say? She cried, 
which seemed the only thing possible. 
There was no use in tears, but there is 
sometimes relief when no other outlet is 
possible. They wept together, thankful 
that at least there were two of them to 
mingle their tears. And Paul had not 
come in. He was wandering about the 
woods in the moonlight, not caring for 
anything, his head light and his feet 
heavy. He had fallen, fallen, he scarcely 
knew where or when. Instead of the 
subdued and sad happiness of the morn- 
ing, a sense of wounding and bruising and 
miserable downfall was in him and about 
him. He did not know where he was 
going, though he was acquainted with 
every glade and tangled alley of those 
familiar woods. Once (it was now Sep- 
tember) he was seized by the gamekeep- 
ers, who thought him a poacher, and 
whose alarmed apologies and excuses 
when they discovered that it was Sir 
Paul, gave him a momentary sensation of 
self-disgust as if it were he who was the 
impostor. “I am not Sir Paul,” was on 
his lips to say, but he did not seem to 
care enough for life to say it. One delu- 
sion more or less, what did it matter? 

He walked and walked, till he was foot- 
sore with fatigue. He went past the 





Markham Arms in the dark, and saw his 
supplanter through the inn window talk- 
ing — to whom ? — to Fairfax. What had 
Fairfax to do with it? Was it a scheme 
invented by Fairfax to humble him? 
Then the unhappy young fellow strayed 
to his father’s grave, all heaped up and 
covered with the flowers that shone pale 
in the moonlight, quite detached from the 
surrounding graves and upturned earth. 
He sat down there, all alone in the silence 
of the world, and noticed, in spite of him- 
self, how the night air moved the leaves 
and grasses, and how the moonlight 
slowly climbed the great slope of the 
skies. When the church tower came for 
a little while between him and the light, 
he shivered. He dropped his head into 
his hands and thought he slept. The 
night grew tedious to him, the darkness 
unendurable. He went away to the woods 
again, with a vague sense that to be taken 
for a poacher, or even shot by chance 
round the bole of a tree, would be the best 
thing that could happen. Neither Sir 
Paul nor any one —not even a poacher. 
What was he? A semblance, a shadow, 
a vain show — not the same as he who 
had walked with his face to heaven in 
the morning, and everything expanding, 
opening out around him. In a moment 
they had all collapsed like a house of 
cards. He did not want to go home — 
home ! it was not home —nor to see his 
mother, nor to talk toany one. The hoot 
of the owl, the incomprehensible stirring 
of the woods were more congenial to him 
than human voices. What would they 
talk about? Nothing but this on which 
there was nothing to say. Supplanted! 
He was supplanted, turned out of his nat- 
ural place bya stranger. And what could 
he do? He could not fight for his inheri- 
tance, which would have been a kind of 
consolation — unless indeed it were alaw- 
fight in the courts, where there would be 
swearing and counter-swearing, and all 
the dead father’s life raked up, and per- 
haps shameful stories told of the old man 
who had to-day been laid in his grave with 
so much honor. This was the only way 
in which in these days a man could fight. 

But it was only now and then, by in- 
tervals, that Paul’s thoughts took any 
form so definite. He did not want to 
think. There was in him a vague and 
general sense of destruction, ruin, down- 
fall, and humiliation which he could not 
endure. But, strangely enough, in all 
this he never thought of the plans which 
so short a while ago he had considered as 
shaping his life. He did not think that 
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now he could go back to them, and, free 
from all encumbrances of duty, pursue 
the way he had chosen. The truth was, 
he did not think of them at all. In the 
morning Spears and his colleagues had 
come to his mind as something from 
which he had escaped, but at night he did 
not think of them at all. They were 
altogether wiped out of his mind and 
obliterated by the loss of that which he 
had never possessed. 

. When he went home all the lights in 
the great house seemed extinguished 
save one candle which flickered in the 
hall window, and the light in his mother’s 
room, which shone out like a star into the 
summer darkness. It was Alice who 
came noiseless, before he could knock, 
and opened the great door. 

“ Mamma cannot sleep till she has seen 
you,” said the girl. “Oh, Paul, we must 
think of her now. I sent all the servants 
to bed. I have been watching for you at 
the window. I could not bear Brown 
and the rest to think there was anything 
wrong.” 

“ But they must soon know that every- 
thing is wrong. It is not a thing that can 
be hid.” 

“ Perhaps it may be hid, Paul. It may 
turn out it is all a delusion or an impos- 
ture.” 

“Let us go to my mother’s room,” said 
Paul. 

He said nothing as he went up the 
stairs, but when he got to the landing he 
turned round upon the pale girl beside 
him carrying the light, whose white face 
illuminated by her candle made a lumi- 
nous point in the gloom. He turned 
round to her all at once in the blackness 
of the great vacant place. 

“It is no imposture, it is true. Wheth- 
er we can bear it or not, it is true!” 

‘‘God will help us to bear it, Paul, if 

you will not desert us —if you will stay 

us ——”? 

f Desert you —was there ever any 
question of honing you?” hesaid. He 
looked at his sister with a half-complain- 
ing curiosity and surprise, and shrugged 
his shoulders, so foolish did it sound to 
him. Then he took the candle from her 
hand, almost rudely, and walked before 
her to their mother’s room. ‘“ You wom- 
en never understand,” he said. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 

AFTER this a sudden veil and silence 
fell upon Markham. Nothing could be 
more natural than that this should be the 
case. Paul went to the town with his 





uncle Fleetwood and the family lawyer, 
and shortly after this the boys went back 
to school, and perfect silence fell upon 
the mourning house. The woods began 
to be touched by that finger of autumn 
which is chill rather than fiery, notwith- 


standing Mr. Tennyson; a yellow flag: 


hung out here and there to warn the sum- 
mer world, still in full brightness, of what 
was coming, but no crack of gun was to 
be heard among the covers. The county 
persistently and devotedly went to call, 
but Lady Markham was not yet able to 
see visitors. She was visible at church 
and sometimes driving, but never other- 
wise, which was all quite natural too, see- 
ing that she was a woman who had always 
been a tender wife. No whisper of any 
complication, of anything that made grief 
harder to bear had escaped from the 
house. Or so at least they thought who 
lived an anxious life there, not knowing 
what was to happen. But nevertheless 
by some strange magnetism in the air it 
was known from one end to another of 
the county that there was something mys- 
terious involved. The servants had felt 
it in the air almost before the family 
themselves knew. When Brown helped 
“the little furrin gentleman ” on with his 
coat on the evening of the funeral day, 
do you think he did not know that this 
was his future master? The knowledge 
breathed even about the cottages and into 
the village, where generally the rustic 
public was obtuse enough in mastering 
any new fact. The young master who 
had been Sir Paul for one brief day sank 
into Mr. Paul again, nobody knowing 
how, and what was still more wonderful, 
nobody asking why. Among the higher 
classes there was more distinct curiosity, 
and many floating rumors. That there 
was a new claimant everybody was aware; 
and that there was to be a great trial un- 
folding all the secrets of the family for 
generations and showing a great many 
respectable personages to the world in an 
entirely new light, most people hoped. 
It was generally divined and understood 
that the odd little foreigner (as everybody 
thought him) who had made himself con- 
spicuous at the funeral, and whom many 
people had met walking about the roads, 
was the new heir. But how he came by 
his claim few people understood. Sir 
William was not the man to be the hero 
of any doubtful story, or to leave any 
uncertainty upon the succession to his 
property. This was just the one evil 
which no one, not even his political ene- 
mies, could think him capable of; there- 
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fore the imagination of his county neigh- 
bors threw itself further back upon his 
two brothers who preceded him. Ofthese 
Sir Paul was known to have borne no 
spotless reputation in his youth, and even 
Sir Harry might have had antecedents 
that would not bear looking into. From 
one or other of these, the county con- 
cluded, and not through Sir William, this 
family misfortune must have come. 

One morning during this interval, when 
Paul was absent and all the doings of the 
household at Markham were mysteriously 
hidden from the world, a visitor came up 
the avenue who was not of the usual 
kind. She seemed for some time very 
doubtful whether to go to the great door, 
or to seek an entrance in a more humble 
way. She was a tall and slim young 
woman, dressed in a black alpaca gown, 
with a black hat and feather, and a shawl 
over her arm. A_ nondescript sort of 
person, not altogether a lady, yet whom 
Charles, the footman, contemplated more 
or less respectfully, not feeling equal to 
the impertinence of bidding her go round 
to the servants’ door. For how could any 
one tell, he said, there were governesses 
and that sort that stood a deal more on 
their dignity than the ladies themselves. 
Mrs. Fry, who happened to see her from 
a window in the wing where she was 
superintending the great autumn cleaning 
in the nursery, concluded that it was some 
one come about the lady’s maid’s place, 
for Alice’s maid was going to be married. 
“But if you get this,” said Mrs. Fry 
mentally, “I can tell you it’s not long 
you'll go trolloping about with that long 
feather, nor wear a bit of a hat stuck on 
the top of your head.” While, however, 
Mrs. Fry was forming this rapid estimate 
of her, Charles looked at the lady with 
hesitating respect, and behaved with po- 
lite condescension, coming forward as she 
approached. When she asked if she 
could see Lady Markham, Charles shook 
his head. ‘“ My lady don’t see nobody,” 
he replied with an ease of language which 
was the first symptom he showed of feel- 
ing himself on an equality with the vis- 
itor. It was the tone of her voice which 
had produced this effect. Charles knew 
that this was not how a lady spoke. 

“ But she'll see me, if she knows who 
I am,” said the girl. “I know she’ll see 
me if you'll be so kind as to take up my 
name. Say Miss Janet Spears—as she 
saw in Oxford ——” 

“If you’ve come about the lady’s maid’s 
place,” said Charles, “‘there’s our house- 
keeper, Mrs. Fry, she’ll see you.” 





“‘T haven’t come about no lady’s maid’s 
place. You had better take up my name, 
or it will be the worse for you after,” cried 
the girl angrily. She gave him such a 
look that Charles shook in his shoes. 
He begged her pardon humbly, and went 
off to seek Brown, leaving her standing 
at the door. 

Then Brown came and inspected her 
from the further side of the hall. “I 
don’t know why you should bother me, or 
me go and bother my lady,” said Brown, 
not satisfied with the inspection, “take 
her to Missis Fry.” 

“But she won’t go. It’s my lady she 
wants, and just you look at her, what she 
wants she’ll have, that’s sure. She says 
it’ll be the worse for us after.” 

“What name did you say?” asked 
Brown. “I'll tell Mrs. Martin, and she 
can do as she thinks proper.” Mrs. Mar- 
tin was Lady Markham’s own maid. 
Thus it was through a great many hands | 
that the name of Janet Spears reached 
Lady Markham’s seclusion. Charles 
was very triumphant when the message 
reached him that the young person was 
to go up-stairs. “I told you,” he said to 
Mr. Brown. But Brown on his part was 
satisfied to know that it was only “a 
young person,” not a lady, whom his mis- 
tress admitted. His usual discrimination 
had not deserted him. As for Janet, the 
great staircase overawed her more than 
even the exterior of the house, the size 
and the grandeur took away her breath; 
and though she felt no respect for Charles, 
the air as of a dignified clergyman with 
which Mr. Brown stepped out befase her, 
to guide her to Lady Markham’s room, 
not deigning to say anything, impressed 
her more than words could tell. No cler- 
gyman she had ever encountered had 
been half so imposing; though Janet from 
a general desire to better herself in the 
world, and determination not to lower 
herself to the level of her father’s com- 
panions, had always been a good Church- 
woman and eschewed Dissenters. But 
Mr. Brown, it may well be believed, in 
the gloss of his black clothes and the 
perfection of his linen, was not to be 
compared with a hardworking parish 
priest exposed to all weathers. By the 
time she had reached Lady Markham’s 
door her breath was coming quick with 
fright and excitement. Lady Markham 
herself had made no such strong impres- 
sion. Her dress had not been what 
Janet thought suitable for a great lady. 
She had felt a natural scorn for a woman 
who, having silks and satins at her com- 
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mand, could come out in simple stuff no 
better than her own. Mrs. Martin, how- 
ever, had a brown silk which “ could have 
stood alone,” and everything combined to 
dazzle the rash visitor. Now that she 
had got so far her knees began to tremble 
beneath her. Lady Markham was stand- 
ing awaiting her in deep mourning, look- 
ing a very different person from the 
beautiful woman whom Janet had seen 
standing in the sunshine in her father’s 
shep. She made a step forward to receive 
her visitor; a moment of anxiety and 
eagerness, then waited till the door was 
shut upon her attendant. “You have 
come — from your father,” she said. 

“ No, my lady.” Now that it had come 
to the point Janet felt an unusual shyness 
come over her. She cast down her eyes 
and twisted her fingers round the handle 
of the umbrella she carried. “ My father 
was away —I had a day to spare, and I] 
thought I’d come and ask you-——” 

“Do not be afraid. Tell me what it is 
ou want; is it———” Lady Markham hes- 
itated more than she did. Was it some- 
thing about Paul? What could it be but 
about Paul? but she would not say any- 
thing to open that subject again. 

“Tt is about Mr. Paul, my lady. There 
isn’t any reason for me to hesitate. It 
was you that first put it into my head —” 

Now it was Lady Markham’s turn to 
droop. “Iam very sorry,” she said invol- 
untarily. “I was — misled ——” 

“Oh, I don’t know as there’s anything 
to be sorry about. Mr. Paul — I suppose 
he is Sir Paul, now ?” 

As Janet’s gaze, no longer shy, dwelt 
pointedly on her dress by way of justify- 
ing the question, Lady Markham shrank 
back a little. “It is not — quite settled,” 
she said faintly, “there are some — unex- 
pected difficulties.” 

“Oh!” Janet’s eyes grew round as her 
exclamation, an expression of surprise 
and profound disappointment went over 
her face. “Will he not be a baronet 
then, after all?” she said. 

“These are family matters which I 
have not entered into with any one,” said 
Lady Markham, recovering herself. “1 
cannot discuss them now, unless” — 
here her voice faltered —“ you have any 
right.” 

“1 should think a girl just had a right 
where all her prospects are concerned,” 
said Janet. “It was that brought me 
here. I wanted you to know, my lady, 
that I’ve advised Mr. Paul against it — 
against the —— plan. If he goes 
it won’t be to please me. I don’t want 





him to go. I don’t want to go myself — 
and that’s what I’ve come here for. If 
so be,” said Janet, speaking deliberately, 
“as anything is to come of it between 
him and me, I should be a deal happier 
and a deal better pleased to stay on at 
home, and I thought if you knew that 
you’d give up opposing. I’ve said it to 
him as plain as words can say. And if 
he will go, it will be your blame and not 
mine. It will be because he thinks you’ve 


set your face so against it that sa?’s the 


only way.” 

Lady Markham trembled so much that 
she could not stand. She sank down 
upon a chair. “ Pardon me,” she said, 
involuntarily, “ I have not been well.” 

“Oh, don’t mention it, my lady,” said 
Janet, taking a chair too. “I was just 
a-going to ask you if you wouldn’t sit 
down and make yourself comfortable.” 
She had got over her shyness, but that 
which liberated her threw Lady Markham 
into painful agitation. It seemed to her 
that she had the fate of her son thrown 
back into her hands. If she withdrew all 
opposition to this marriage, would he in- 
deed give up his wild ideas and stay at 
home? If she opposed it, would he per- 
severe? and how could she oppose any- 
thing he had set his heart upon after all 
he had to renounce on his side, poor boy? 
She did not know how to reply or how to 
face such a dilemma. To help to make 
this woman Paul’s wife —or to lose Paul 
altogether — what a choice it was to make! 
Her voice was choked by the fluttering of 
her heart. 

“Myson,” she said faintly, “has never 
spoken to me on the subject.” 

“Tt is not likely,” said Janet, “if he 
knows he would meet with nothing but 
opposition. For my part 1’m willing, very 


willing, to stay at home. I never went in | 


with the emigration plan. Father is a 
good man, and very steady, and has been 
a good father to us; but whenever it 
comes to planning, there’s no telling the 
nonsense he’s got in his head.” 

“Does your father know that you have 
come to see me?” Lady Markham said. 
With Spears himself she had some stand- 
ing-ground. She knew how to talk to the 
demagogue, understood him, and he her. 
But this young woman she did not un- 
derstand. Paul’s mother, notwithstand- 
ing all her experience, was half afraid of 
this creature, so straightforward, so free 
of prejudice, so—sensible. Yes, it was 
sense, no doubt. She did not want to go 
away. She had no faith in her father, 
nor in the man who was going, she hoped, 
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to be her husband. Lady Markham, her- 
self capable of enthusiasm and devotion, 
and who could so well, in her maturity, 
have understood the folly of a girl ready 
to follow to the end of the world for love, 
was almost afraid of Janet. She was 
cowed by her steady look, the bargain she 
evidently wished to make. She took 
refuge, as it were, in Spears, mentally 
appealing to him in her heart. 

* No,” said Janet, “no one knows. He 
is away from home on one of his speechi- 
fyings. Don’t think I hold with that, my 
lady. England’s good enough for me, 
and things as they are, and if so be as 
you will make up your mind not to go 
against us, Mr. Paul shall never go to 
foreign parts through me. But he is Sir 
Paul, ain’t he?” the young woman said. 

“T will do nothing —to make my son 
unhappy,” said Lady Markham. How 
could she help but sigh to think that this 
was the woman that would make him 
happy? “He is not at home,” she added 
with a tone of relief. 

“ But he is Sir Paul? What is the good 
of deceiving me, when I can hear from 
any one—the gentleman down-stairs, or 
any one.” 

“Is there a gentleman down-stairs?” 
Lady Markham thought some one must 
have come bringing news, perhaps, while 
she was shut up here. 

Janet blushed crimson. Now she had 
indeed made a mistake. She avoided all 
reply which might have led to the discov- 
ery that Brown was the gentleman she 
meant, but this glaring error made her 
humbler. 

“You are very kind, my lady, to speak 
so reasonable,” she said. ‘And if you 
like to tell Mr. Paul that I’m as set 
against emigration as you are—I am not 
one that will be put upon,” said Janet, 
“but if we’re both to be the same, you 
and me, both Lady Markhams,” here she 
paused a moment to draw a long breath, 
half overcome by the thought which in 
this scene became so dazzlingly real and 
possible, “I think it would be a real 
good thing if we could be friends.” 

This thought, which fluttered Janet, 
made Lady Markham faint. The blood 
seemed to ebb away from her heart as 
she heard these words. She could not 
make any reply. It was true enough 
what the girl said, and if she should ever 
be Paul’s wife, no doubt his mother would 
be bound to be herfriend. But she could 
not speak in reply. There was a pause. 
And Janet looked round the richly-fur- 
nished, luxurious room, which was not 





indeed by any means so fine as she would 
have thought natural, noting all its com- 
forts which revealed to her the very neces- 
sities they were intended to supply, and 
which had no existence in her primitive 
state. Janet was not unreasonable. She 
was content with the acquiescence she had 
elicited. Lady Markham had not resisted 
her nor denounced, as it was quite on the 
cards that she might have done. “You 
have a very grand house, and a beautiful 
place here, my lady,” she said. Lad 
Markham, more than ever subdued, made 
a faint sound of assent in reply. “I 
should like to see over it,” Janet said. 

“ Miss — Spears!” 

“Oh, I don’t mind, if you would rather 
not! Some people don’t like them that 
is to come after them. I have said all I 
came to say, my lady. So perhaps I had 
better just say good-bye.” 

And Janet rose and put forth a moist 
hand in a black glove. She had got these 
black gloves and the hat out A compli- 
ment to the family. Never had a friendly 
and hospitable woman been in a greater 
difficulty. “I am not seeing any one,” 
Lady Markham faltered, “ but — should 
you not like some refreshment before you 
go?” 

Janet paused. She would have liked 
to have eaten in such a house. What 
they eat there must be different from the 
common fare with which she was acquaint- 
ed, and a man in livery to wait behind 
her chair was an idea which thrilled her 
soul; but when Lady Markham rang the 
bell, and ordered Mrs. Martin to havea 
tray brought up-stairs, she started in high 
offence. ‘No, my lady; if I’m not good 
enough to take my meals with you, I’ll 
have nothing in this house,” she cried, 
and flounced indignant out of the room. 
This was the summary end of the first 
visit paid to Markham by Janet Spears. 


From The Contemporary Review. 
INTERNATIONAL NOVELISTS AND MR, 
HOWELLS. 


AMERICAN novels have played their 
part in the literary pleasures of our pres- 
ent generation ; but the interest they have 
aroused has been more deep than wide, 
and more selective than critical. We 
have done justice to the religious and 
human passion of “ The Scarlet Letter,” 
and the fantastic poetry of “ Transforma- 
tions ;’”’ something less than justice to the 
weeping comedy of “ The Luck of Roar- 
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ing Camp” and its companion sketches, 
and something more to “ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin ;” but we have welcomed the stream 
of American fiction only when it has come 
to us filtered through European associa- 
tions, or bringing with it some element of 
weird fancy or of sensational fact. We 
have tacitly required that whatever was 
too American in its flavor should efface 
itself, or atone to us for its presence; 
and we have failed to perceive that, even 
where it talked the language and painted 
the experiences which are most peculiar 
to its country, it was less American than 
English fiction is English, or French 
fiction, French; that it charmed us by 
means of the direct insight and sympa- 
thetic imagination in which national dif- 
ference is abolished. We have enjoyed 
its essentially human character without 
understanding it. 

The emotional variety, the freedom 
from everything conventional or stereo- 
typed which we all concede to American 
novels, though we concede it in graduated 
terms of admiration, ,condescension, and 
criticism, is perhaps our most substantial 
evidence that the United States are so- 
cially a young country. It is the attribute 
of minds in harmony with their surround- 
ings, but not yet identified with them; 
rich in individual experience, and as yet 
unhampered by social grooves of thought. 
It is almost a truism that progress digs 
these mental or moral grooves while it 
promotes the appearance of freedom ; and 
we know that English literature has en- 
tered that phase of unconscious self-re- 
peating in which even the original has 
beaten tracks to run in. Until lately 
American genius had not approached this 
conventional middle age. We have sud- 
denly become aware that it means to skip 
it. It is still ardent and self-absorbed in 
the son of Nathaniel Hawthorne. It is 
both critical and self-conscious in Mr. W. 
D. Howells and Mr. Henry James. An 
accomplished countryman of these two 
writers has been heard to affirm that in a 
literary sense they have “created” the 
American. We cannot concur in this 
judgment, because, admitting that there 
exists an American in the sense in which 
there exists an Englishman ora French- 
man, their studies of character are too 
various and too tentative to afford any- 
thing more than the scattered materials 
for his creation. But it is so far true that 
they are probably the first American nov- 
elists who have regarded their countrymen 
from the distance which allows of their 
being critically drawn. We all know and 
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appreciate this perspective in Mr. James’s 
work ; the English public has yet to know 
and appreciate it in that of Mr. Howells; 
and it is the more striking in his case that 
he is in all respects the more American 
of the two. He is, in fact, the strongest 
exponent of that union of national feeling 
and extra-national judgment which consti- 
tutes the representative quality of their 
genius. 

America, drawn by itself, gives promise 
of a larger range of humor, pathos, and 
fancy than the literature of any country | 
has yet produced; and we should greet 
the promise without surprise, as well as 
with pleasure, if we were more familiar 
with the natural conditions upon which it 
rests. We know that the country is only 
one in name, and that its differences of 
thought and life have practically the dis- 
tance of international points of view. We 
know that English standards and sympa- 
thies have survived in certain parts of it 
more completely than in others; and we 
also know that the growing intercourse 
between the Old and the New England 
creates a double consciousness for the 
educated American mind, through which 
its —e receive the multiplied reflec- 
tions of two mirrors placed opposite to 
each other. But we are not used to see- 


‘ing these facts in a dramatic form. We 


are puzzled by an American writer who 
quizzes Americanisms in one set of char- 
acters which he repudiates through a 
second, and embodies with apparent un- 
consciousness in a third; who proclaims 
English opinions through the Bostonian 
at home, and resents English prejudice 
through the New Englander living abroad ; 
and as this dramatic neutrality pervades 
Mr. Howells’s whole rendering of charac- 
ter—and the personal prejudices from 
which no strong nature is exempt assert 
themselves in spite of it — everything. 
which he writes has a subtly stimulating 
effect which its direct intention scarcely 
seems to justify. 

Many persons may declare that Mr. 
Howells’s work is too slight to be con- 
sidered representative, subtle and stimu- 
lating as it undoubtedly is. It gives the 
idea of a strength never entirely put forth. 
The tales and comedies which constitute 
its bulk are minute and vivid, but lim- 
ited, and often semi-serious reflections of 
every-day life. They have sometimes a 
humorous grace, which makes us feel that 
in subjecting them to any but a literary 
criticism, we are really breaking a butter- 
fly. But this playing with his subject, 
whether real or apparent, involves a 
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strength of grasp which preserves his 
slightest conception from being shadowy, 
and his most limited from being incom- 
plete, and which gives to his execution 
what is at once the freedom of a pen-and- 
ink sketch, and the delicacy of a minia- 
ture. An artist in every sense of the 
word, bis perception of nature is a genu- 
ine and sympathetic emotion, and here 
and there utters itself as such; but it 
more often reaches us in a picturesque 
form, which we may interpret for our- 
selves; and if he sometimes exceeds a 
little on the side of description, his steady 
avoidance of its sentimental uses confirms 
that impression of unexhausted power 
which is so characteristic of his work. 
His favorite method is to employ the 
incidents of what might be a real journey 
as a test of character, and as a means of 
mutual acquaintance, to the persons con- 
cerned in it; and the scenes thus de- 
scribed become real experiences without 
loss of what, for once, we must be al- 
lowed to call objective character and 
suggestiveness. Description is with him 
a practical resource, and he employs it, 
perhaps, the more readily, that his imagi- 
nation is not fertile in practical expedients 
of a more dramatic kind. 

To say that character is his forte, and 
incident is not, is to say the same thing in 
different terms; nor would we place so 
natural a limitation in the light of a fault, 
if his method did not itself tend to do so. 
A one-volume tale does not easily dis- 
pense with incident. It does not give 
time for the cumulative effects through 
which alone character becomes dramatic 
in either fact or fiction. Mr. Howells is 
often obliged to quicken his plot by an 
appeal to chance ; and the appeal too often 
takes a stereotyped form which his inge- 
nuity varies, but cannot quite dissemble. 
This economy of material is, however, no 
less conspicuous in his personages ; and 
if itis a source of weakness in the one 
case, it is a genuine triumph in the other. 
No two of them are alike; but their va- 
riety reminds us of the variety of nature 
which can individualize two leaves of the 
same tree. We ask ourselves again and 
again, by what blending of insight and 
imagination he has contrived to give, not 
only the power of truth, but the interest of 
novelty to so many commonplace lives. 
His men and women are not common in 
themselves, but their thought and emo- 
tion is almost always pitched in a domes- 
tickey. Their attitude towards religion 
is conventional ; towards the current mo- 
ralities, simply free from question. They 
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are too different in birth and breeding to 
conform to any given standard of culture. 
They as little reflect as they originate 
any distinctive theory of art or life. Nev- 
ertheless, they all give the impression of 
a mental personality; and their inter- 
course has a constant intellectual ripple 
which recalls the varying lights and the 
large, pure breezinesé of a summer sea. 
Every one of his books is a draught of 
mental fresh air; the main element in 
this freshness being a kindly but purify- 
ing humor, which keeps up the true bal- 
ance between the comic and the pathetic, 
while giving a slight apparent predomi- 
nance to the former. His heroines can 
even sometimes laugh at their own 
troubles with the tearful laughter which 
has no bitterness in it; and it is striking 
that in every other mark of mental inde- 
pendence, if not of mental culture, the 
women are not inferior to the men. 

Mr. Howells does not stand alone in 
the prominence which he gives to women. 
It is shared by his countryman Mr. 
James, and by novelists as different from 
them and from each other as our own Mr. 
Hardy and the author of “ The Egoist.” 
But it seems to us peculiar to the Amer- 
ican mind to vindicate this prominence 
without recourse to exceptional types, and 
without the aid of an infatuation to be 
explained or a theory to be illustrated. 
Mr. Hardy’s heroines have all the quali- 
ties which are supposed to turn a man’s 
head, but they seldom appeal to him in 
any more intellectual way ; and where Mr. 
Meredith’s women are mentally stimulat- 
ing, he has had a special motive for mak- 
ing them so. In those of Mr. Howells, 
however moderate be their pretensions to 
either culture or intellect, there is a de- 

ree of spontaneity which makes mental 
riction possible, and bears the character 
of their sex without reflecting upon it. 
We do not always like them; perhaps we 
fail to do so where the author most ex- 
pects that we shall. Theyare taken from 
various social strata. Their place in the 
story generally insures them the defects, 
if also the qualities of youth; and there 
are scattered among their number suffi- 
cient indications of sexual touchiness, 
hardness, flippancy, and inconsequence. 
But their worst faults and sillinesses are a 
relief from the intractable virtues and 
conventional originality of our popular 
female types; and as a whole they help 
us to understand that men may find not 
only rest, but sympathy, not only sym- 
pathy, but suggestiveness, in beings 
whose mental training has had nothing in 
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common with their own. It is true that 
he describes some women without any 
mind at all; and the mind of others as in 
prey to arbitrary associations which be- 
long rather to the province of hysteria ; 
but his foolish women are eminently lova- 
ble, and his hysterical ones display an 
insight on his part which has far more of 
sympathy than of satire. At an early 
stage of “Their Wedding Journey,” a 
little work to which we can only allude, 
and in an excursion to Niagara, Mrs. 
March finds herself suddenly and utterly 
incapable of recrossing some hazardous- 
looking bridges which she crossed but a 
moment ago, and remains so till the ap- 
pearance on the other side of a person 
whom she barely knows dispels the diffi- 
culty, and enables her to walk back as if 
none had occurred. We may suppose 
that the slight mental diversion produces 
the change, and that this reflects itself in 
a pseudo-rational connection between fact 
and feeling such as takes place in dreams, 
for the explanation which Mrs. Isabel 
gives to her husband is to all appearance 
irrelevant; yet she is by no means repre- 
sented as a fool. The heroine of “A 
Counterfeit Presentment” is a young 
lady shaken in health and spirits by the 
treachery of a lover whom she still can- 
not entirely mistrust. She is taken into 
the country for change of air and scene, 
and meets there with a new admirer so 
like the first in appearance, that the one 
might be mistaken for the other. He 
fascinates her not only by his delicate 
assiduities, but by the alternate attraction 
and repulsion of the resemblance which 
rivets her attention whilst appearing to 
disclaim it. Her spirits are restored and 
her affections won before she has any 
idea that she has become untrue to her 
grief, or outgrown her constancy. Her 
state of mind is throughout one of semi- 
hallucination, and the final clearing-up, 
which establishes the worthlessness of 
the one man and the worth of the other, 
is invoked by a jumble of impressions 
which any further continuance would have 
rendered grotesque. Both these episodes 
are of the essence of domestic comedy, 
since the nervous derangement which 
could make them possible loses all pathos 
jn the unconsciousness of the person con- 
cerned; but they are open to a much 
more serious treatment, and, as it is, are 
very suggestive of the manner in which 
an overwrought female mind may turn 
sense into nonsense, by simply giving to 
its rational processes a rapidity which 
effaces them. 





Mr. Howells’s women have often an- 
other and a peculiar interest in our eyes — 
the interest of their broken relation to the 
Old World. The consequences of the 
rupture are not always understood, yet in 
whatever degree they assert themselves 
they give to the individual life the pathos 
of a lost inheritance. An existeffce cut 
off from its historic past is impover- 
ished by the fact, whether consciously or 
not; and the rebound of the higher 
American nature when brought into con- 


tact with the records of this past, suffi-: 


ciently proves how real, if unconscious, 
has been the need of it. This need is 
most active in the young, to whom the 
actual is always the unreal, and the crav- 
ing of the imagination part of the material 
desire of life. It may show itself in the 
mere consequences of zsthetic starva- 
tion, as in the contracted nature of Lydia 
Blood ; or as an actual want, as in Florida 
Vervain’s pathetic groping for some 
social tradition applicable to the minor 
moralities of her European life; or as a 
want not only felt but understood, as in 
Kitty Ellison’s rapid appropriation of all 
romantic material to her imaginative use. 
And the indications thus supplied by 
Mr. Howells’s heroines are confirmed by 
those of Mr. James. Not, indeed, by 
Miss Daisy Miller, to whom Europe seems 
made up of hotels; or by Miss Gertrude 
Wentworth, whose highest aspiration is 
to go to Europe “and amuse herself ;” 
nor even altogether by Miranda Hope, 
though her desire for European culture is 
on a large scale. But the moral signifi- 
cance of life in an old country was never 
more nobly or more simply reflected than 
in the mind of Miss Bessie Alden; and 
the yearning for the art and nature of the 
Old World becomes in the heroine of the 
“Four Meetings” tragic in the fullest 


sense of the word. It is, perhaps, most, 


of all in their treatment of the female sex 
that the two writers give emphasis to 
each other. 

These character-studies have no direct 
bearing on the more abstract problems of 
life; as we have said, they barely even 
suggest them; but their author is evi- 
dently occupied by the question of social 
ideals, or of class distinctions as related 
to individual difference ; and it forms a 
leading motive of three out of the four 
works which strike us as most deserving 
of notice. Their subtlety makes them an 
apt medium for the statement, or rather 
for the raising of this question, but is 
very unfavorable to its solution; for it 
always resolves the type in the individual, 
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and the circumstances which seem in- 
tended to supply the crucial test, invaria- 
bly end by evading it. We might even 
persuade ourselves that the author has 
no opinion in the matter, and aims only 
at a dramatic expression of different 
views, but that we have collateral evi- 
dence to the contrary. We gain some 
curious insight, however, into the condi- 
tions of American, and especially of New 
England, life; and what we learn about 
Boston perplexes, even more than it en- 
lightens us. We are accustomed to think 
of it as a sober, dignified city, with some 
patriotic memories, some Puritan tradi- 
tions, and a high standard of culture. 
But we now discover that in addition to 
its more serious orthodoxies, it has a code 
of fashion at once the admiration and the 
ridicule of the non-Bostonian mind ; that 
its patriotism owns nothing in common 
with a place no farther removed than the 
extremity of New York State; that it 
unites the dignity of a capital with the 
narrowness of a country town; and that 
the English element in its society sup- 
plies all that is most self-important and 
most narrow. Mr. Howells shows no 
desire to acknowledge the kinship be- 
tween what is best in the New World and 
the Old; and his international quality 
seems chiefly due to the existence of an 
English faction in America, which en- 
ables him to criticize his own country 
while expressing a certain dislike for 
ours ; but he is too truthful to suppress 
the facts of that relation or to disguise 
them; and though his Boston “exqui- 
site” is certainly the caricature of an En- 
glishman, we have the pleasure of seeing 
that the Boston gentleman whom he has 
drawn in March and Bellingham, Stani- 
ford and Dunhan,, is a likeness of which 
we have every reason to be proud. 

The class question, as it presents it- 
self to Mr. Howells’s mind, receives its 
most detailed and most dramatic exposi- 
tion in “A Chance Acquaintance,” * an 
episode in the lives of two young people, 
of whom one represents the fashionable 
world of Boston, the other that complex 
negation of all fashion involved in the 
idea of being botn “ West.” The gentle- 
man is Mr. Miles Arbuton; the young 
lady, Kitty Ellison, of Eriecreek. They 
meet on a St. Lawrence steamer. Acci- 
dents lead successively to a formal 
acquaintance between them, to an inti- 
macy, to an attachment. Fora few mo- 
ments they are engaged. But they are 


* Reprinted from the Atlantic Monthly, 1874. 
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conscivag throughout of being socially 
unsuited. He never quite ceasés to feel 
that he confers a favor in marrying her, 
and she never quite ceases to fear that he 
will be ashamed of what he has done. 
His courage is put to an unexpected test, 
and it fails. The collapse is only mo- 
mentary, but his intended wife accepts 
neither explanations nor regrets. They 
part, to all appearance, never to meet 
again. 

Nothing could be better than Mr. How- 
ells’s treatment of his subject in so far 
that nothing could be less theatrical; and 
in this respect it contrasts very favorably 
with that which it would obtain in any 
popular English novel. In stories of 
this class the catastrophe occurs after 
marriage, when moral, even more than 
literary proprieties forbid its being final. 
The young people who have set society 
at defiance discover that the obstacles 
which they have ignored have in fact no 
existence. They resolve themselves into 
habits which may be conquered, appear- 
ances which must be seen through; and 
after a volume and a half of cross pur- 
poses which half the sense and feeling 
imputed to the actors in them would have 
rendered impossible, the curtain falls on 
a strengthened union, and an echo of 
wedding bells. Differences of station 
are not intrinsically more to Mr. Howells’s 
judgment than they appear in the pages 
of a conventional English writer; but 
they bear a closer relation to individual 
prejudice, and hence to individual charac- 
ter; and the experiment he here describes 
carries with it not only the mystery of 
character, but its oracular vagueness of 
result. It becomes truly a drama, though 
relieved by a touch of comedy. English 
fiction is not, however, quite responsible 
for its weakness on this particular ground. 
Where social distinctions are so ingrained 
as they are with us, they only present 
themselves in a manner too broad to be 
artistic, or too subtle to be picturesque. 
English life could furnish no dilemma at 
once so obvious and so impalpable as that 
which forms the crisis of this particular 
tale; and we must confess to seeing no 
rational point of view from which it can 
be conceived. Some outline of the per- 
sons concerned is necessary for its ap- 
preciation. The heroine of the story is 
a product of circumstances essentially 
American, but which we have no difficulty 
in imagining. She is born of a Virginian 
family which was driven to the Northern 
States by its Abolitionist sympathies ; but 
her father began life as a champion of 
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slavery, and having tested th¢ moral 
worth of the Free State man by residence 
in Kansas, fell, fighting for the right, in a 
border feud. His wife died immediately 
after, and the little girl was adopted by an 
elder brother, Dr. Ellison, who made the 
best of a small professional income at 
Eriecreek, the heart of an exhausted oil- 
region of north-western New York. 
Uncle Jack is the centre of Kitty’s youth- 
ful experiences, and supplies the strong- 
est clue to her character. At once, in 
his simple way, a savant and a dreamer, 
with a mind both historical and averse to 
change, he is a genuine exponent of the 
patriotic passion which developed itself 
during the war. He despises all distinc- 
tions but those of character and culture, 
and worships an ideal Boston still ani- 
mated by the spirit of Wendell Phillips, 
still closely connected with the names of 
Sumner, Whittier, and Howe, in which no 
other distinctions prevail. His person is 
characterized by a leghorn hat which he 
will never renew, and boots which he will 
not allow to be blacked. He has a spe- 
cial tenderness for his orphan niece, who 
shows in her turn a special adaptability 
to the large, if unequal education whic 
his home affords. She reads the books 
which belonged to Charlie, now dead, but 
once the father’s pride, the intellectual 
hope of the family; hears all the news of 
the day; takes long rides with her uncle, 
and shares with her girl-cousins not only 
the sewing and dish-washing, but their 
free, racy talk, in which satire is touched 
with kindness, and fantastic fun has a 
native tinge of melancholy. She grows 
up with judgments rather too pronounced ; 
a latent pride of poverty, a latent tendency 
to rebel against all distinctions which life 
has not taught her to understand; but 
with a loyal heart, a responsive imagina- 
tion, and much personal charm; and 
when we meet her at the opening of the 
story, she is not only an attractive young 
irl, but a lady, if not in the finest, at 
east in the most solid, sense of the 
word. 

Mr. Arbuton appears to us less natural 
than Kitty, not because he is, as he is 
intended to be, the reverse of everything 
natural, but because we cannot easily 
connect his narrow conventionalism with 
the kind of training he is supposed to 
have undergone. While Kitty, who has 
lived in a spot only marked on the county 
maps, is cosmopolitan in spirit, he, who 
has seen all the European lions, is pro- 
vincial in everything but the cut of his 
clothes. Mr. Howells is supposed to 


strike the key-note of his character when 


he tells us that he is often mistaken for - 


an Englishman; and he is as nearly the 
embodiment of a certain class of English 
prejudice as the author’s subtleties of 
conception allow him to be. In matters 
of conduct he is a gentleman, and there- 
fore aman of honor; with the pride of 
class which may become individual dig- 
nity, and the self-consciousness which is 
closely allied to self-respect. But he is 
all but snobbish in his dread of vulgarity ; 
and his fear of transgressing the proprie- 
ties has more in it even of the old maid 
than of the prig. Art and life both re- 
duce themselves in his mind into ques- 
tions of propriety; of that outward meas- 
ure and moderation which comes under 
the head not of xsthetic taste, but of 
social “ good form.” - When the example 
of fellow-passengers and some remem- 
brance of college a have beguiled him 
into throwing a pebble at the face of Cape 
Eternity, and the pebble has hit, thus 
measuring its distance and his own skill, 
he feels “as if for an instant he had rent 
away the ties o custom, thrown off the 
bonds of social allegiance, broken down 
and trampled upon the conventions which 
his whole life long he had held so dear 
and respectable;” and the moment’s 
“frenzy ” of released humanity is followed 
by a reaction of hatred against himself 
and every one who has witnessed and 
sympathized in the deed. He _ under- 
stands that people coming from Milwau- 
kee, as do Colonel and Mrs. Ellison, the 
cousins with whom Kitty is travelling, 
need not be quite barbarous, because the 
city, though bad enough, is largely peo- 
pled from New England, and there is 
also a German element in it. But Erie- 
creek refuses to be brought within his 
range of vision; and when, at the climax 


of their intimacy, Kitty tells him of her. 


life there — with a stress on its homeli- 
ness which she vaguely feels “is perhaps 
more silly than heroic ””—and its happy 
contrast with her recollections of Kansas 
and the Missourians, the murdered father, 
the sick mother, and the starvation which 
stared them in the face, he “ gropes among 
his recollections of that forgotten struggle 
for some association with these names, 
keenly feeling the squalor of it all;” 
though still thinking how very pretty she 
is, and how little her appearance has in 
common with it. Mr. Arbuton believes 
he is honestly yielding to circumstances, 
when the intercourse begun with these 
“Western people” on the St. Lawrence 





and the Saguenay is extended into a resi- 
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dence in the same lodgings in Quebec; 
and for some days he chafes under an 
intermittent sense of annoyance; but the 
claims of politeness and gratitude form a 
thin cloak for the genuine attraction which 
Kitty has exercised from the first; and 
while he fancies he can scent the Western 
bugbear from afar, its finer reflections in 
her nature reach him only as part of its 
novelty. Even before he is in love with 
her she impresses him as a phenomenon 
which her origin does not explain, and 
this recedes more and more into a muddy 
background, making her actual brightness 
the more visible. The growth of love is 
still more insidious in Kitty’s mind, for it 
takes place not only under rational pro- 
test, but amidst a real conflict of feeling. 
Their natures are as opposite as the 
poles, and the sight-seeing which pro- 
motes their intimacy acts constantly as a 
magnet by which their mutual polarities 
are developed. She enjoys everything in 
art and nature with all the freshness of a 
vivid imagination and a perfectly young 
expérience. He looks on the same ob- 
jects with the technical eye, and the nar- 
row sympathies of a matter-of-fact person 
who has seen a great deal. She delights 
at once in the historic associations and 
the familiar life of the quaint old city. 
She identifies herself with the artist 
sketching on his camp-stool, and with the 
simple people who suspend their occupa- 
tions to watch him. She builds up a ro- 
mance for the girl at work at the garret 
window, and for the thin and the fat nun 
whose convent garden is overlooked by 
her temporary home. He has no sense 
of the pathos of common things, and still 
less of their humor; he has no patience 
with bad art, and only recognizes the his- 
toric to resent its connection with the 
familiar. He can always put her in the 
wrong, yet she always feels herself in the 
right; and the silence, perhaps of inward 
inquiry, with which he sometimes meets 
her remarks weighs on her with the sem- 
blance of an unjust, and yet unanswera- 
ble disapprobation. He seems to her at 
once great and small; absurd in his ped- 
antries, admirable in the sincerity with 
which they are enforced. She reproaches 
herself by turns for not doing him suffi- 
cient justice, and for submitting to him 
too much; for ridiculing his standards, 
and for suppressing her own judgment 
into conformity with them. Their day’s 
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merits produces incongruous results. 
This is a specimen of them. 

“Well, Kitty,” says -Mrs. Ellison, 
“youve had a nice walk, haven't you?” 
“Oh yes, very nice. That ts, the first 
part of it wasn’t very nice; but after a 
while we reached an old church in the 
Lower Town — which was very interest- 
ing—and then we appeared to cheer up 
and take a new start.” “ Well,” asked 
the colonel,“ what did you find so inter- 
esting at that old church?” “Why, 
there was a baby’s funeral; and an old 
woman, perfectly crushed by some trouble 
or other, praying before an altar, and” 
— the colonel is a wag, and he breaks in, 
“ It seems to take very little to cheer you 
up. All you ask of your fellow-beings 
ts a heart-breaking bereavement and a 
religious agony, and you are lively at 
once. SOME people might require human 
sacrifices, but you dont.’ And Kitty 
makes no more communications. One 
day, however, Arbuton saves her life. 
A bulldog flies at her, and he receives 
the shock on himself, with a calm courage 
only chequered by a characteristic disgust 
at the soiling of his coat. They are very 
near to each other from that time. The 
offer is made at first inopportunely, and 
in a somewhat lordly manner; and Kitty 
demands time for reflection. It is re- 
newed a ry! later, and with a warmth so 
great, and for the moment so genuine, 
that she is conquered by it; but they 
have met once more on what was to be 
the neutral ground of an excursion, and 
an incident which connects itself with it 
seals his fate and hers in the impending 
“ordeal.” She has determined that no 
shadow of delusion shall cloud his view 
of the case; and it seems a fit supple- 
ment to her verbal confessions that he 
should see her in the home-made dress 
with which she started on her journey, 
but which has long been relieved or su- 
perseded by the contents of her cousin’s 
wardrobe; and no argument has availed 
to dissuade her from wearing it on this 
decisive day. Mr. Howells thinks his 
female readers may ridicule so small a 
sacrifice to truth, and takes some pains 
to convince them that it is much greater 
than it appears. He would do better to 
plead his heroine’s ignorance as an ex- 
cuse for her offending the eye of the man 
who loved her by what was a sacrifice of 
truth. A woman who dresses dowdily 


experience resolves itself in her memory | when she might do otherwise shows a 
into the degrees of mutual understanding | want of taste far deeper than is involved 
which it seems to have evoked; and any |in that particular fact; and when Kitty 
sudden attempt to weigh it on its own | put on a dress which she knew was dow- 
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dy, and would never have occasion to 
wear again, she put on a bad taste which 
was not her own, besides a personal dis- 
figurement which was supérfluous. To 
Mr. Arbuton’s credit, however, it needed 
the eyes of another person to show him 
the transformation. 

The now betrothed pair have out- 
stripped their chaperons, and are waiting 
for them in front of the inn from which 
the excursion has been made. They are 
laughing over some allusion to Uncle 
Jack. Part of the scene which follows 
must be told in the author’s words : — 


She checked her merriment a moment to 
take note of two ladies who were coming up 
the path towards the porch where she was 
sitting. Mr. Arbuton did not see them. The 
ladies mounted the steps, and turned slowly 
and languidly to survey the company. But at 
sight of Mr. Arbuton, one of them advanced 
directly towards him, with exclamations of 
surprise and pleasure, and he with a stupefied 
face and a mechanical movement turned to 
meet her. She wasa lady of more than middle 
age, dressed with certain personal audacities 
of color and shape, rather than over dressed, 
and she thrust forward, in expression of her 
amazement, a very small hand, wonderfully 
well-gloved ; her manner was full of the anx- 
iety of a woman who had fought hard for a 
high place in society, and yet suggested a 
Jatent hatred of people who, in yielding to her, 
had made success bitter and humiliating. 

Her companion was a young and very hand- 
some girl, exquisitely dressed, and just so far 
within the fashion as to show her already a 
mistress of style. But it was not the vivid 
New York stylishness. A peculiar restraint 
of line, an effect of lady-like concession to 
the ruling mode, a temperance of ornament, 
marked the whole array, and stamped it with 
the unmistakable character of Boston. Her 
clear tints of lip and cheek and eye were in- 
comparable ; her blond hair gave weight to the 
poise of her delicate head by its rich and decent 
masses. She had a look of independent inno- 
cence, an angelic expression of extremely nice 
young fellow blending with a subtle maidenly 
charm. She indicated her surprise at seeing 
Mr. Arbuton by pressing the point of her sun- 
umbrella somewhat nervously upon the floor, 
and blushing a very Jittle. ‘Then she gave him 
her hand with friendly frankness, and smiled 
dazzlingly upon him, while the elder hailed 
him with effusive assertion of familiar ac- 
—— heaping him with greetings and 

atteries and cries of pleasure. 

“Oh dear!” sighed Kitty, “these are old 
friends of his; and will I have to know them ? 
Perhaps it’s best to begin at once, though,” 
she thought. 

But he made no movement towards her 
where she sat. The ladies began to walk up 
and down, and he with them. As they passed 
her, he did not seem to see her. 
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The elder woman monopolizes the conver- 
sation. She talks of joint acquaintances 


whom she has just parted with here or 
there; declares the “ szounfains are hor- 
ribly full,” but “the Continent is so com- 
mon, you can’t run oper there any more.” 


Whenever they walked towards Kitty, this 
woman, whose quick eye had detected Mr, 
Arbuton at her side as she came up to the inn, 
bent upon the young girl’s face a stare of inso- 
lent curiosity, yet with a front of such impas- 
sive coldness that to another she might not 
have seemed aware of her presence. Kitty’ 
shuddered at the thought of being made ac- 
quainted with her; then she remembered, 
“Why, how stupid Iam! Of course a gentle- 
man can’t introduce ladies ; and the only thing 
for him to do is to excuse himself to them as 
soon as he can without rudeness, and come 
back to me.” But none the less she felt help- 
less and deserted. 


The young girl meanwhile has given her 
a glance of not unkindly interest. 


Still the three walked up and down with 
Kitty, and still she made his peace with her- 
self: “‘He is embarrassed ; he can’t come to 
me at once; but he will, of course.” 

The elder of his companions talked on in her 
loud voice of this thing and that, of her sum- 
mer, and of the people she had met, and of 
their places and yachts and horses, and all the 
splendors of their keeping, — talk which Kitty’s 
aching sense sometimes caught by fragments, 
and sometimes in full. The lady used a slang 
of deprecation and apology for having come to 
such a queer resort as Quebec, and raised her 
brows when Mr. Arbuton reluctantly owned 
how long he had been there. 

“Ah, ah!” she said briskly, bringing the 
group to a stand-still while she spoke, “ one 
doesn’t stay in a slow Canadian city a whole 
month for the love of the A/ace. Come, Mr. 
Arbuton, is she English or French?” 

Kitty’s heart beat thickly, and she whispered 
to herself, “Oh, now!—now he surely must 
do something.” 

“Or, perhaps,” continued his tormentor, 
“she’s some fair fellow-wanderer in these 
Canadian wilds, —some pretty companion of 
voyage.” 

Mr. Arbuton gave a kind of start at this, 
like one thrilled for one instant with a sublime 
impulse. He cast a quick, stealthy look at 
Kitty, and then as suddenly withdrew his 
glance. What had happened to her who was 
usually dressed so prettily? ... 

She saw whatever purpose towards herself 
was in his eyes, flicker and die out as they fell 
from hers. Then she sat alone while they 
three walked up and down, up and down, and 
the skirts of the ladies brushed her garments 
in passing. 

He is requested to see them to their 
carriage; and the hope stirs in Kitty’s 
mind that he will speak to her before 
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going. He only throws her a look which 
may mean “appeal,” “deprecation,” or 
“ reassurance,” but is after all a look only. 
He returns as quickly as possible, but the 
harm is done. 

We need not pause to ask ourselves 
what kind of Englishman or American 
either would on any emergency disown a 
reputable acquaintance with the woman 
whom he had intended to marry, and had 
still apparently no desire to repudiate, 
when the scantiest form of polite intro- 
duction was all that the occasion required. 
We are dealing with a character of mixed 
manliness and cowardice for the possibil- 
ity of which we must take Mr. Howells’s 
word ; and it might not be unnatural that 
the girl’s changed appearance, borne in 
on him in the excitement of that particu- 
lar moment, should suggest some connec- 
tion between herself and her antecedents, 
of which until then he had been unaware; 
still less so that the tinge of plebeianism 
which Kitty certainly possessed should 
gain color in the calmly refined atmo- 
sphere exhaled by the younger of the two 
women with whom she stood compared. 
But she was not tried by the standard of 
the younger woman, who was a lady, but 
by that of the older, who was not; whose 
vulgarity was as patent as it was pro- 
found; and we find ourselves echoing 
Kitty’s wonder that the two should be 
“there” together; or rather, we find our- 
selves wondering how the two could be 
representatives of the same world, and 
that world Mr. Arbuton’s; how the ver- 
dict of that world which, if judged b 
him, is as fastidious as it is conventional, 
could be embodied in a woman risen from 
the ranks, and who unites the style of 
a third-rate actress with the spirit of a 
parvenu. Mr. Howells answers this ques- 
tion by saying “ that society cannot really 
make distinctions between fine and coarse, 
and could not have given her (Kitty) a 
reason for their association ;” and here 
we take leave to differ with him. Society 
does not distinguish by tests external to 
itself, because it is an organism and not 
an individual ; but being an organism and 
not an individual, it carries its tests within 
itself, and accepts or rejects in conformity 
with them. A society organized by com- 
munity of “birth” rejects the low-born. 
A society founded on community of intel- 
lect rejects the unintellectual. A society 
organized on the shallower basis of com- 
mon interest or amusement may unite 
many otherwise heterogeneous elements, 
but it does not on that account confuse 
them; and when it brings fine and coarse 
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together, both it and they can give the 
reason of their association. Mr. Arbuton 
knows that he has acted like a snob; at 
least, felt like one ; and is too habitually 
truthful to attempt to conceal it from him- 
self or deny it to Kitty, though he also 
feels that the love he is losing by it “has 
become dearer to him than life;” but no 
words of honest self-abasement force 
themselves to his lips. He does not tell 
her that the false gentleman in him is 
shamed out of existence, and that the 
better man who has emerged from the 
trial implores her sympathy and support. 
A nature strong enough to rebound from 
such a fall would perhaps never have in- 
curred it. The shame which he cannot 
surmount creates a barrier between them, 
and she will not help him to pull it down. 
“ Oh,” she exclaims, “ 7¢ isn’t what youve 
done, but what you are,and what I an, 
that’s the great trouble! I could easily 
forgive what's happened —if you asked 
it;” but we are sure that she would not 
forgive. They both know that her dress 
has turned the scale; and though during 
her ordeal she has felt that it made her 
look like a “ milkmaid,” this does not dis- 
pose her to mercy. She persists in de- 
claring that the engagement is at an end. 
Her manner reawakens the self-respecting 
gentleman in Mr. Arbuton, and after ut- 
tering some promises and remonstrances 
which come more from his head than 
from his heart, he takes refuge in a formal 
apology, which she cuts short by a little 
“final stab of dismissal.” He goes, and 
our impression of the “best people” in 
Boston remains as inconclusive as before. 
That the story zs inconclusive as to the 
uestion involved in it detracts in no way 
rom its interest or from its truth. It 
even adds to them. Our theories of life 
are derived from the comparison of many 
experiences, of which no one entirely 
squares with them; and the dramatic 
force of a narrative is generally in inverse 
proportion to its abstract result. We 
combat Mr. Howells’s opinions not as ex- 
pressed by his narrative, but as stated in 
it. Noscene could be more vividly real 
than that which we have been compelled 
to criticize; and it is as vividly repro- 
duced in Kitty’s words, when she tells 
her cousins what insight came to her with 
the tension of those few moments, and 
how she was lifted into a double state of 
existence, the one absorbed by her own 
suffering, the other full of humorous pity 
for the man who was inflicting it, and 
whose embarrassment was as painful as 
it was ridiculous. The pith of the situa- 
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tion lies, indeed, in its anomalies. If 
both Boston women had been of the 
social calibre of the younger, its difficul- 
ties would have vanished ; if they had 
both been ordinarily well-bred, the crisis 
would have been postponed. In the one 
case, Kitty’s introduction to her new 
world might have been almost a triumph ; 
in the other, she might have been ignored 
with a passive civility, which was at least 
no humiliation. It probably required the 
kind of person whom the author has 
chosen both to paralyze what slender 
courage Mr. Arbuton possessed, and to 
give the worst effect to the paralysis. It 
required, in short, a false test to do in the 
given time the work of a real one. Life 
itself is not logic to those who live it; and 
Kitty’s story is never more sadly natural 
than when she goes home between tears 
and laughter to assimilate her too sudden 
experience, and to cope with the old prob- 
lem of ends and beginnings, which no 
laying and relaying of memory’s puzzle 
will weave into a continuous pattern. 
When kind, foolish Cousin Fanny tries to 
comfort herself for Kitty’s disenchant- 
ment by thinking that a lingering fancy 
for such a man would have been a worse 
thing to carry away, her husband’s rough 
common sense retorts in these words: 


“ Tf you think it’s well for such a girl as 
Kitty to find out that a man who has had 
the best that the world can give, and has 
really some fine qualities of his own, can 
be such a poor devil after all, then I don’t. 
She may be the wiser for it, but you know 


she won't be the happier.” And we agree 
with him even to the extent of doubting 
whether the knowledge which brings so 
much perplexity can bring wisdom. She 
will go through every phase of irritation 
against her lover, and of anger with her- 
self. She will condemn him for being 
cowardly ; herself for having been hard. 
She will be alternately convinced that she 
was right to let him go, that she was 
wrong to forsake him; that she has es- 
caped a life’s misery; that she has thrown 
away what might at least have become a 
life’s happiness. She will shake off the 
phantoms of what might have been only 
to discover that there is no longer the 
same reality in what is; and that having 
learned to despise Mr. Arbuton’s world, 
she is no longer satisfied with her own. 
Time alone will show what manner of 
woman the trial has brought forth. 
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is always involved in the depths of her 
own penetration ; and they have a friendly 
contempt for each other’s intelligence, 
which prevents mutual correction. Cous- 
in Dick promotes the intimacy with Mr. 
Arbuton through the simple good-nature 
which sees no difference between “Bos- 
ton,” as he calls him, and any other man ; 
and Cousin Fanny assists it, because she 
does see a difference, and is the more 
delighted to throw the means of conquer- 
ing him in Kitty’s way. She resigns her- 
self cheerfully to the effects of a sprained: 
ankle, because they will allow her to live 
in a dressing-gown, and lend Kitty a// her 
best things, though these effects present 
themselves to her mind under a gloomy 
alternative with which the experience of 
various friends has supplied her. Either, 
she says, it will be one of those cases in 
which the ankle swells up, and a person 
“can’t put their foot to the ground for 
weeks,” or there will be no swelling, and 
then there may be something internal; 
and she lies on her sofa helping to plan. 
expeditions, and to deck Kitty for them, 
and fishing anxiously for news of them 
when she returns. In all this she is actu- 
ated by a love of “ abstract matrimony ” by 
no means equal to its possible results ; and 
when Mr. Arbuton has brought himself 
to the proposing point —it would be un- 
just to such innocent manceuvring to say 
been brought—she has no desire that 
Kitty should marry him against her will, 
but objects strongly to her being so foolish 
as to refuse him, or such a flirt as to post- 
pone her answer. When, however, the 
end has come, and ideal match-making 
has borne its fruits of real sorrow, hér 
sympathy rises into understanding, and 
for once she shows herself wise as well 
as kind. The group of characters is com- 
pleted by an English family which appears 
on the Saguenay boat, but does not ac- 
company us beyond it. It consists of a 
man and two women, apparently his wife 
and sister. Two of them sing divinely, 
and thus suggest the idea that they are 
professional. But they are ill-dressed, 
good-natured, and stupid, as only the 
British Philistine can be, and we wince a 
little under the truth of the sarcasm, when 
Mr. Howells makes one of the trio say 
some very trite things “wit that air of 
uttering a novelty which the English cast 
about their commonplaces.” Perhaps he 
overshoots the mark when they discover 


Colonel and Mrs. Ellison prove through- | that they have waited for the Montreal 


out the kindest of chaperons, and also the 
most unsafe; for the one sees nothing 
that is not forced upon him, and the other 


| steamer and breakfast only to receive one 
| passenger, and an impatient exclamation 
| from the same person is met bya “ Hush. 
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Edith! its an Englishman.” Where- 
upon “they all three mutely recognized 
the right of an Englishman to stop not 
only the boat, but the whole solar system, 
if his ticket entitled him to a passage on 
any particular planet, while Mr. Miles 
Arbuton, of Boston, Massachusetts, 
passed at his ease from one vessel to the 
other.” 

In the comedy called “ Out of the Ques- 
tion ” the social conditions are reversed ; 
the hero being “nobody,” the heroine a 
young lady of fashion; and love carries 
the day. But the difference does not end 
here. “A Chance Acquaintance” ridi- 
cules social prejudice in the person of 
conventional ladies and gentlemen. “Out 
of the Question ” makes the true lady and 
gentleman disclaim it. The genuine 
refinement of the Bellingham family 
shows that the author’s satire is not di- 
rected against society in general, but 
against Boston society im particular; and 
his protest against social distinctions 
reduces itself to the one eloquent fact that 
Mr. “Blake, whose antecedents are ob- 
scure, and whose occupation has been 
that of a mere working engineer, is, or is 
meant to be, as refined as they are. The 
obstacles to his marrying Miss Belling- 


ham are rather argued away than over- 


come. The acquaintance begins in a 
stagecoach, and the dilemma declares it- 
self from the beginning; for Mr. Blake’s 
conduct throughout the journey is a pat- 
tern of chivalry, while he betrays such 
an absence of “social perspective,” and 
therefore of social experience, that to 
continue knowing him seems impossible. 
Unfortunately, he and Miss Bellingham 
have fallen in love almost at first sight; 
and when the numerous services he has 
rendered to her and to her party are 
crowned by his rescuing her from tramps 
in the Ponkwasset woods, and getting a 
broken wrist in the act, social perspective 
is cast to the winds. He is supported 
back to the inn where he had surrendered 
his room for Mrs. Bellingham’s conven- 
ience; and after a proper amount of de- 
lay and cross purpose, the young people 
arrive at a complete understanding with 
each other. The lady remonstrates with 
her daughter. She reminds her that 
every one becomes part of the circum- 
stances of his life; that no one can shake 
them off. Mr. Blake is amiable and 
charming, but he has done coarse work 
and had common associations, and he 
must be in some degree coarsened by 
them. She says everything that could be 
suggested by womanly feeling, and by 
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masculine good sense. Her arguments 
have only the one defect of being inappli- 
cable. Mr. Blake is xo¢ coarsened by his 
engine-room work, and they have both 
had every opportunity of finding this out. 
Mrs. Bellingham slides insensibly from 
facts to impressions, from what the man 
is to what people may be excused for 
thinking him; and on this ground her 
daughter is much more ready to meet her. 
Miss Leslie has no belief in the laws of 
association, but she has a great belief in 
the verdict of society; and the vision of 
a husband who has spent his days with 
shirt-sleeves rolled up and a wad of greasy 
cotton in his hand, and whois also known 
to have done so, seems for a moment 
more than she can bear. But the weak- 
ness is only scored to the account of her 
lover’s superiority, and his position, hith- 
erto strong, becomes impregnable. Mean- 
while, the brother has been sent for to 
reason with Mr. Blake, and a scene of the 
most comic perplexity ensues. Mr. 
Charles Bellingham is one of those sim- 
ple-hearted gentlemen to whom it is “out 
of the question” that a social nobody 
should marry his sister, but intensely dis- 
agreeable to be obliged to tell him so, 
especially when the nobody is by all ac- 
counts a fine fellow, and his sister is fond 
of him ; and the unpleasantness is doubled 
by the discovery that the man who res- 
cued his sister is the same who saved him 
from drowning aye | years ago. This 
does not made him eligible, but it makes 
it the more difficult to prove to him that 
he is not; and he appeals to Blake’s chiv- 
alry to spare him the awkwardness of 
doing so, and see how the matter stands 
for himself. But Blake will not see it. 
He will not accept his dismissal, still less 
meet it half-way. Mr. Bellingham, in his 
despair, falls back on the narrowness of 
women, their European ideas, their sub- 
jection to habit and tradition, the cer- 
tainty that his sister would suffer from 
being displaced. In a blundering way he 
says, as his mother has said, exactly the 
right thing. Mr. Blake remains immova- 
ble, and we must own that in this respect 
he does not quite show the insight and 
the feeling of a gentleman. Miss Bel- 
lingham has accepted him. She may 
retain or dismiss him. The case is in her 
hands. The situation is becoming des- 
perate, when the rest of the family appear, 
and Mr. Charles is rewarded for his fruit- 
less “ diplomacy” by finding that no one 
| really expected him to exert it. His ad- 
|versary triumphs at all points, and he 
|is thankful to be forgiven his interfer- 
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ence, and depart by the afternoon coach, 
which has been Mr. Blake’s threatened 
resource in more than one critical moment. 
Some idea that the “ question” has been 
begged does, however, assert itself in the 
last scene, and is disposed of in the fol- 
lowing manner : — 

“ Bellingham: ... The question is, if 
Blake were merely a gentleman somewhat 
at odds with his history, associations, and 
occupation, and not also our benefactor 
and preserver in so many ways, — wheth- 
er we should be so ready to—ah—”... 
Leslie passionately asserts her disinter- 
estedness, and Blake nobly declares that 
to doubt it is “ out of the question.” But 
Mrs. Bellingham has observed, “ Charles, 
dear, I think it is unnecessary to enter 
into these painful minutie.”” And Aunt 
Kate, Mrs. Murray, has replied to her 
nephew’s query by the words, “J feel 
bound to say that I know we should not.” 

Aunt Kate is disagreeably conservative, 
but this does not prevent her being occa- 
sionally right; and though we object to 
the double rescue as a dramatic device, 
we see no reason why its logical conse- 
quences should be disclaimed, or why Mr. 
Blake, who has only his own merits to 
stand upon, should feel dishonored by a 
remembrance in which admiring gratitude 
and grateful admiration are convertible 
terms. The real begging of the question 
is this: that its difficulties are supposed 
to be solved by a case which does not 
contain them. Mr. Blake is, in the main, 
a gentleman in spite of his history and 
occupation, because he is “ at odds” with 
them; and the more a gentleman on that 
account. But it remains to be asked 
whether men ave at odds with their his- 
tory and occupation, unless by an excep- 
tion to the rule which an American must 
acknowledge, and to which an English- 
man would be the first to do justice. 
Mr. Howells has defended both views 
with a subtlety which commits him to 
neither; and the question is further post- 
poned in the person of the hero, who ap- 
pears, from what is not said about him, 
to have risen from the ranks, and from 
what is, to be simply a well-bred man with 
a practical devotion for science; but we 
think his meaning is legible between the 
lines. He believes that men are not at 
odds with their lives; but he also be- 
lieves that the life of a working-man 
need not prevent his being a gentle- 
man; and we cannot disregard what 
seems to us a grave confusion of truth 
and error, even when it meets us in so 
graceful and so humorous a form. It is 





true that the ungentleness of manual 
labor lies greatly in those who perform it, 
and that if at any particular moment 
every working engineer in the kingdom 
were a cultivated man, the profession 
would be, for the moment, “ gentlemanly.” 
But it is no less true that every occupa- 
tion has its standard, both of mental and 
personal training, and discourages what- 
ever exceeds this standard by the fact of 
never calling it into play; and that the 
mental culture and personal refinement 
which may be carried into an engine- 
room, are very unlikely to be carried out 
of it, though the finding them there in 
various stages of survival may retard 
their extinction. And as with the mental 
and bodily habits, so also with the moral. 
Theoretic morality is the same for all 
classes; but the life of labor puts a 
premium on one set of virtues, and the 
life of leisure on another. An improved 
society may modify these facts, but it 
cannot sweep them away; and to treat the 
facts of life as if they were prejudices, and 
could be swept away, does not tend to 
improvement. This is one of the cases 
in which dramatic subtlety more easily 
impedes the cause of truth than it assists 
it. 

“The Lady of the Aroostook,” pub- 
lished in 1879, is the author’s latest work, 
and in various respects deserves to be 
so. It has much, however, in common 
with those which we have just discussed, 
and we venture on that account to place 
it in the same group with them. The 
story of the South Bradfield young lady, 
who finds herself through a complicated 
mistake the only female on board the 
“ Aroostook,” sailing from Boston to Tri- 
este, reminds us of “ A Chance Acquaint- 
ance;” but her Boston fellow-traveller, 
Mr. Staniford, is unaffectedly a gentle- 
man, whom moreover the necessity of 
making his fortune has freed from con- 
ventional ties; while Miss Lydia Blood, 
though socially his inferior, has a Puritan 
reserve of manner which, at least, does 
not jar on the conventional. It is true 
she seems absurdly unaware that her posi- 
tion on the ship is irregular, and she has 
a way of exclaiming, “I want to know,” 
where others would say, “ Really,” or 
“You don’t say so;” and Mr. Staniford 
repeats Mr. Arbuton in the spirit, if not 
in the letter, in his impatient comments 
on this very “ American” experience. 
But he ends by loving and marrying the 
“ American” girl. His early irritation at 
her presence is an excellent device fcr 
provoking the curiosity which is gener- 
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ally the beginning of interest; and the 
slender amusements of the voyage, its 
small frictions and jealousies, and its 
desultory talk are contrived with equal 
skill to develop this feeling and define the 
various characters which they bring into 
play. Staniford and his friend Dun- 
ham exhibit only the natural differences 
which may subsist between well-bred 
and well-principled men of the same 
social grade; but the third passenger, 
Hicks, is a young scamp who gets drunk 
as soon as the landing at a European 
port supplies the opportunity, and though 
he is harmless enough till that moment, 
the mistrust which he inspires from the 
first has a disturbing effect on the situa- 
tion. Staniford is above all alarmed lest 
he should play the enfant terrible in 
his tipsiness, and betray to Miss Blood 
the observations to which her first ap- 
pearance gave rise; and though his only 
offence in this direction is a hiccupped 
asseveration that “a lady is a lady under 
all circumstances,” he edges him away 
from her with a persistence which is too 
much for his good temper, and a scuffle 
ensues in which Hicks topples himself 
overboard, and his opponent, too romanti- 
cally, jumps after himand saves him. On 
the whole, however, his misdemeanors 
have a sly drollery about them, which re- 
minds us more of naughtiness than of vice ; 
and Mr. Howells has accomplished the 
difficult task of suggesting the worst risks 
of his heroine’s unprotected journey with- 
out placing them in too real aform. The 
young lady appears to us individually well 
able to take care of herself. She has a 
self-reliance which is quite as much that 
of hardness as of innocence; and the 
little egotisms of her age and sex rather 
heighten than subdue the uncompromis- 
ing —— which asserts itself in all her 
words and deeds. Still she has her at- 
tractions. Her directness, her truthful- 
ness, her very want of conversational 
resource or subterfuge, give an insight 
into her being which conveys an idea of 
originality, and in some degree fulfils it. 
She, too, is fast falling in ove, and her 
feelings possess the vehicle of a magnifi- 
cent voice, which forms one motive of her 
voyage to Europe, and is part of the 
higher endowment of her father’s family ; 
her conquest of Mr. Staniford would in 
short be only a fair illustration of the 
mystery of passion, if the author had not 
added to the “ slim grace ” of her “ Amer- 
ican girlhood” a decided and southern 
beauty which leaves no mystery in the 
case at all. The most amusing and most 





instructive part of Lydia Blood’s experi- 
ences is that which introduces us to 
“ Grandfather ” and “ Aunt Maria,” and 
the Massachusetts farmhouse which is 
her maternal home. A generation of 
English caricaturists could not discover 


‘more Yankeeisms of tone and language 


than are here collected in a description 
which has not a tinge of caricature; nor 
could any mind, not enlightened by sym- 
pathy as well as by knowledge, do justice 
to the genuine human tenderness which 
may leaven the sordid simplicity and the 
Spartan self-repression of this New En- 
gland life. The conversations in which 
Deacon Latham takes part, in a nasal 
treble which seems to copy the locust as 
it shrills in the maple-tree in the yard, are 
too full of pathetic quaintness to justify 
_ partial quotation; but the practical 
side of his py ony philosophy is fairly 
epitomized in her closing words, spoken 
when Lydia has returned home with a 
husband who was, in all respects but that 
of fortune, one of the partis of Boston. 


“Well,” began Miss Maria. She paused, 
as if she had been hurried too far by her feel- 
ings, and ought to give them a check before 
proceeding. “ Well, I don’t presume you’d 
notice it, but she’s got a spot on her silk, so’t 
a whole breadth’s got to come out, and be let 
in again bottomside up. I guess there’s a pair 
of ’em for carelessness.” She waited a mo- 
ment befgre continuing: “I d’know as I like 
to see a husband puttin’ his arm round his 
wife, even when he don’t suppose anyone’s 
lookin’; but I d’know but what it’s natural 
too. But it’s one comfort to see ’t she aint the 
least mite silly about 47m. He’s dreadful 
freckled.” Miss Maria again paused thought- 
fully, while her father burnt his fingers on the 
stove for the last time, and took them defini- 
tively away. “I don’t say but what he talked 
well enough, as far forth as talkin’ goes; Mr. 
Goodlow said at the door ’t he didn’t know ’s 
he ever passed many such evenin’s since he’d 
been in South Bradfield, and I d’know as 7 
have. I presume he has his faults; we ain’t 
any of us perfect; but he doos seem terribly 
wrapped up in Lyddy. I don’t say but what 
he’lli make her a good husband, if she must 
have one. I don’t suppose but what people 
might think, as you may say, ’t she’d made out 
pretty well ; and if Lyddy’s suited, I d’know as 
anybody else has got any call to be over par- 
ticular.” 


Aunt Josephine, Mrs. Erwin, is as com- 
plete a contrast to Aunt Maria as is life 
in Venice to life in South Bradfield, where 
there are no young men, and, counting by 
gravestones, three times as many buried 
inhabitants as unburied; but her caress- 
ing kindness meets with little response 
from her brother’s child, who is unused 
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to demonstrations of this kind, and judges 
them in connection with the greater relig- 
ious laxity which her conduct betrays; 
and she has also the thankless task of 
informing her that Continental morals 
condone only the reality, never the ap- 
pearance of what is wrong, and that her 
unchaperoned voyage in the “ Aroostook ” 
has been the one unpardonable sin. With 
what angry shame and pain this new 
knowledge reacts on the remembrance of 
her courtship, and an unexplained delay 
in its completion, needs scarcely be told ; 
and the delicate humor with which Mrs. 
Erwin and her Anglo-Indian husband are 
drawn must be studied in the author’s 
own words. But these two personages, 
like others of Mr. Howells’s, are less 
agreeable to the English reader from a 
national than from a dramatic point of 
view; for Mrs. Erwin entertains a hot 
hatred for the English, based chiefly on 
distorted facts; and our countrymen are 
not better treated in the person of Mr. 
Erwin, a foolish, amiable man, whose 
goodness is imputed to him as a foreign- 
zzed Englishman, while his mental medi- 
ocrity has a thoroughly British stamp. 

It may be urged that in thus employing 
the peculiarities of the English character 
as foils to what he naturally regards as 
the higher or more genial qualities of his 
own nation, Mr. Howells does only what 
is sanctioned by the practice of both, and 
that we have no right to resent it. We 
have certainly the less right to resent it 
in his case that we do not in that of Mr. 
Henry James, whose experience of En- 
gland has been more direct than his, 
while his social and intellectual qualities 
must have brought him into contact with 
everything that is best in English life. 
There is an obvious temptation for the 
novelists of either country to borrow from 
the other those types of character which 
at once supplement their own and increase 
their effect; and the two nations may 
think themselves justified in making cap- 
ital of each other’s absurdities, with the 
understanding that they do not spare 
their own, and that a fund of common 
amusement is to be derived from them. 
Such a compact does tacitly exist with 
Mr. James, and may be imagined as exist- 
ing with Mr. Howells, who has not in- 
vented a Daisy Miller or a Miranda Hope, 
but whose portrait of the British Philis- 
tine is as free from ill-nature (and still 
freer from exaggeration) as the modified 
Lord Dundrearys which Mr. James has 
given us in Lord Lambeth and the Hon- 
orable Augustus Lovelock. But neither 





international sympathy nor international 
justice can be promoted by a system 
which ignores our neighbor’s merits, and 
gives prominence to his faults, however 
impartially those faults may be drawn; 
and it would be worthier of the genius of 
both nations to abolish such a system, 
than merely to palliate its effects. It is 
moreover to America that we look for the 
first step in this direction, for she knows 
us better than we know her; and her 


satire is more unjust than ours, because. 


it is more true. Our typical American is 
a conventional being made up of tricks of 
manner and oddities of expression gleaned 
on Atlantic steamers and in European 
hotels. Our fancy never reaches the 
heart of American life; it may be to our 
shame that it never tries todo so. But 
American fancy does reach the heart of 
ours. It lays bare our middle-class stu- 
pidity; our aristocratic silliness; the in- 
tellectual commonplace so closely inter- 
twined with the roots of our moral being ; 
and in doing this, and this only, it dis- 
credits the traditions of social and moral 
culture which our very commonplaces 
represent; it discredits an ideal which its 
large and original powers should at least 
help us to sustain—that of the gentle- 
man, or perfect social man; the ideal of 
a character which is sometimes inborn 
like genius, but as such is even rarer; 
which one lifetime cannot create, nor in- 
tellect give, nor foolishness quite take 
away; to which democratic America may 
yet do honor, but which constitutional 
England is doing her best to trample out 
through the alternate majorities of her 
mob-rule. This ideal is not perhaps to 
be sought among those elder sons of our 
Conservative nobility, for whom knowl- 
edge has the smallest rewards and igno- 
rance the greatest snares, any more than 
we can seek it among the ranks of the 
English Philistine, or the pseudo-English 
prig. We admit that Lord Lambeth is a 
portrait, although a caricature; and that 
a Staniford or even a Dunham would fill 
his place much better. But we disagree 
with the author of Staniford and Dunham 
in the idea that such men are true gentle- 
men in spite of birth and brecding, rather 
than in consequence of it; and we claim 
for many of the least intelligent and Jeast 
progressive of Lord Lambeth’s class, a 
belief in duty, which may be lost in the 
possession of privilege, but is never gained 
in the struggle for rights; a simplicity 
only taught by luxury; and a courage in 
danger or privation, perhaps best acquired 
in the habitual immunity from them. We 
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believe that Mr. James accepts our social 
perspective, though: for dramatic pur- 
poses he may pretend that he does not. 
Closer observation and prolonged reflec- 
tion will perhaps induce Mr. Howells to 
do this also. 

We turn with pleasure from these vexed 
social questions to the purely artistic and 
human interest of “A Foregone Conclu- 
sion,” the history of a month’s stay in 
Venice, which was reprinted from the 
Atlantic Monthly a year after “ A Chance 
Acquaintance.” The attraction of this 
sketch as a character study is chiefly due 
to the differing national elements which 
it calls into play; but it owes less to plot 
or incident than any other of the author’s 
works. Its personages are an American 
mother and daughter, Mrs. and Miss Ver- 
vain; Ferris, American consul; and a 
Venetian priest. The two men originally 
unknown to the ladies and to each other. 

Don Ippolito is young, solitary, a 
stranger to the usual habits of his class; 
and at the time of his introduction to us 
his whole heart is wrapped up in painting 
and mechanical science, to which he de- 
votes not only all the time he can spare, 
but all the money which a more than 
Italian frugality enables him to scrape 
together. Unfortunately he is both igno- 
rant and unpractical; and, though his 
labors show considerable ingenuity, they 
are all marred, more or less, by a want of 
theoretical knowledge, and even of com- 
mon sense. The story opens with his 
seeking Ferris, as. American consul, and 
submitting to him the model of a breech- 
loading cannon of ultra-murderous prop- 
erties, which he proposes to sell to the 
United States, then at war, as he imag- 
ines, with the Spaniards of South Amer- 
ica. The instrument is indeed destruc- 
tive, but of a nature to destroy those who 
employ it, as well as those against whom 
it is directed. The hard-headed Amer- 
ican at once detects the flaw in both the 
work and the workman, but he consents 
to visit him at his home, which is studio 
and workshop at the same time, and he 
reads there so touching a story of patient 
self-denial and abortive endeavor, that all 
his good nature is aroused. Mrs. Ver- 
vain, who has the largest possible idea of 
a consul’s duties, and the smallest of the 
value of any man’s time, has desired him 
to find an Italian master for her daughter; 
and, though he has all the Anglo-Saxon 
mistrust of the priestly character, and a 
consequent misgiving as to the results of 
such an arrangement, he offers the post 
to Don Ippolito. It is thankfully ac- 
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cepted, for the poor priest is accustomed 
to teaching, and his finances are at a very 
low ebb. The lady’s hospitality makes 
him virtually a member of her household, 
and his starved, but still sensitive, nature 
is suddenly plunged into the temptations 
of a material luxury which he has never 
known, and a form of womanly charm 
against which he has not learned to be on 
his guard. Mrs. Vervain, a semi-invalid, 
is kindly graceful and unaffected, with the 
intellect of a child, the habits of a Bohe- 
mian, and the manners of a perfect woman 
of the world; but her daughter Florida, 
whose name —and perhaps in some de- 
gree her temperament — is derived from 
her Southern birthplace, is a creature of 
another mould. With all the ignorance 
of her seventeen years, she is as earnest 
as her mother is frivolous, and though 
she is above the narrowness of conven- 
tion, her unguided life craves the support 
of conventional rules, which Mrs. Vervain 
is too harmless to require, and too foolish 
to appreciate. Her manner has some- 
thing at once vehement and repressed, 
and denotes both the sense of weakness 
and the power of protecting. The mater- 
nal element seems, indeed, to prevail in 
her dawning womanhood, and to utter 
itself in her already massive beauty; and 
she watches over her own mother with an 
angry tenderness which at once rebukes 
her follies and defies others to do so. 
She will love Ferris in the course of na- 
ture, and for masculine qualities which 
she at first dislikes, and perhaps will 
never understand. She meets Don Ippo- 
lito with a sympathetic kindness which he 
does not mistake, but which insures his 
subjugation. 

Florida Vervain is not only a revelation 
of love to the young priest: she becomes 
a challenge to the higher life. She awak- 
ens in him, if only for a short time, the 
latent ideal of truth. They talk of re- 
ligion, and a few such questions as only 
the Protestant understanding suggests, 
elicit from him the fact that he is a scep- 
tic, and that his ministry is therefore a 
deception, of the extent of which he has 
until then been unaware. She entreats 
him to quit the priesthood, to accompany 
her and her mother to America, and to 
begin life there honestly and anew. For 
the first time in his experience love and 
virtue appear one. He consents. They 
are on the eve of starting; but his new- 
born conscience compels him to own his 
passion, and to tell her that the new life 
means nothing to him but the hope of its 
being accepted and returned. Then only 
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does she understand what she has done. 
She tells him what he has already guessed 
—that her heart belongs to another man. 
He bids her farewell —“ He will live and 
die a priest.” Her heart is torn by the 
despair which seems her work, and she 
par’: from him with an outbreak of pity- 
ing, half-maternal tenderness which an 
unseen and unintentional spectator mis- 
takes for love. Don Ippolito goes home 
to take a fever and die. Ferris slinks 
away to hide his disappointment and put 
two years between himself and happi- 
ness; but some weeks later he is sum- 
moned to the priest’s bedside to hear that 
he is convalescent, that the Church has 
consoled him, and that he only awaits his 
returning health to pledge himself irrevo- 
cably to her service —to learn the secret 
of Miss Vervain’s love, and to receive 
from him whose life it would have saved, 
the kiss on both cheeks of Italian bless- 
ing and farewell. The day after, Don 
Ippolito is dead. 

The contrast of the Saxon and the 
Latin nature is made even more apparent 
through Ferris than through Miss Ver- 
vain; for in this case the difference of 
sex is a bond of union. Don Ippolito 
has more in him of the woman than of 
the man. He has the simplicity which 
disposes to trust, and is consistent with a 
life of untruth. Ferris has the habit of 
truth which creates mistrust, and is often 
baffled by simplicity. One has the devo- 
tion of love, the other can sacrifice him- 
self to duty. One has the insight of 
imagination, the other its prejudices ; and 
Ferris’s imagination is beset by a preju- 
dice which may have inspired the title of 
the book, and would at least have justified 
it. Itis his fixed idea that no priest can 
be quite free from duplicity, least of all a 
Venetian; because duplicity is the result 
of suppression, and the Venetian priest is 
a suppressed Italian as well as a sup- 
pressed man. meen he sees of 
Don Ippolito, and everything: he hears, 
seems to establish the singleness of his 
heart, and the transparent purity of his 
life; but nothing will quite convince him 
that his being does not contain some sin- 
ister depths, or some lurking shadows, 
which a closer observation must reveal. 
The delusion is its own punishment. He 
paints the priest’s portrait and misses the 
‘true face in the pursuit of an imaginary 
expression which only recoils upon his 
work in a character a “ weak hardness” 
and “ provoking superficiality.’ He too 
is in love with Miss Vervain, and the 
sense of rivalry is embittered by mistrust 





of the rival whom she may prefer, and 
whom he believes to be unworthy. He 
doubts even the words which tell him she 
is his; and when their sincerity has re- 
ceived the seal of death, his heart softens 
towards him who spoke them, but his 
mistrust only assumes another form. 
Don Ippolito was a ¢rue man, but a 
dreamer. He deceived others because 
he deceived himself. It is in this spirit 
that he discusses him with Florida when 
time and circumstances have brought 
them again together. If his conversion 
was real, his doubts had been imagined ; 
so also in great measure was his love. 
His nature was too shadowy for a genuine 
passion; he could only “ dream” that he 
felt it. She simply replies, “ He did not 
die of a dream ;” and “ He had recovered 
the fever;” and in her woman’s wisdom 
we must seek the one solution of which 
the problem is capable. How much was 
fact, and how much fancy in a mind so 
little trained to distinguish one from the 
other, the author does not attempt to say. 
Don Ippolito may have dreamed the re- 
ligious doubts which justified the rebel- 
lion of an imprisoned heart. He ma 
have dreamed the returning faith whic 
gave meaning to the rapture of self-re- 
nouncement and the calm of approaching 
death. He did not perhaps even “dream” 
the passions of coarser men; but this 
much we are intended to understand, that 
love whether manifested in art or in na- 
ture, in creation or in self-effacement, was 
the one reality of his life. 

Mr. Howells has shown in this concep- 
tion of Don Ippolito how little the more 
trite experiences which he usually de- 
scribes can be taken as the measure of 
his artistic power. Itis one of the most 
touching and the most impressive of mod- 
ern fictions. The Venetian priest is at 
once an individual and a type; a man 
whom we have never seen, the Italian 
whom we all know and love. He com- 
bines the courtesy of a gentle heart with 
the outward grace of a polished but en- 
tirely unaffected people; the delicacy of 
a virgin mind with that outward reticence 
which is only born of the deeper knowl- 
edge of life. The author has not feared 
to complete his picture by less poetic 
details than those of a pale, spiritual coun- 
tenance, dark eyes, and the bluish tinge 
with which constant shaving marks the 
cheeks of a biack-haired man. He tells 
us that the habit of taking snuff necessi- 
tates his carrying a blue cotton pocket- 
handkerchief as well as a white one; and 
that the fingers which hold open Miss 
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Vervain’s book at the earlier stage of his 
instruction show painfully ill-kept nails. 
We need hardly add that these circum- 
stances are made to yield to the finer per- 
ception and more fastidious self-scrutiny 
of love; and that Don Ippolito would 
have been no typical Italian priest with- 
out them. He is still a poet in every 
word and deed, from the glowing imagery 
in which he describes the beauty of his 
love to the act of gentle worship which 
forms his last farewell. 

Florida Vervain surrenders herself to 
the more common love and the more com- 
monplace man; and for a short time even 
these have their touch of poetry. Her 
mother also has died, and the happiness 
of the reunited pair gains larger and 
softer outlines through its mists of sorrow- 
ful remembrance, but “ people are never 
equal to the romance of their youth in 
after life, except by fits, and Ferris es- 
pecially could not keep himself at what he 
called the operatic pitch of their brief 
betrothal, and the early days of their mar- 
riage. With his help, or even his en- 
couragement, his wife might have been 
able to maintain it.” Even the allusions 
to Don Ippolito’s love and death become 
rarer and rarer till, ... “lapsing more 
and more into a mere problemas the years 
have passed, Don Ippolito has at last 
ceased to be even the memory of a man 
with a passionate love and a mortal 
sorrow.” And Mr. Howells probably 
touches the key-note of his work in these, 
his concluding words, “ Perhaps this 
jinal effect, in the mind of him who has 
realized the happiness of which the poor 
priest vainly dreamed, is not the least 
—_ phase of the tragedy of Don Ippo- 

tto.” 

The sympathetic observation which has 
created the principal character is no less 
apparent in the details of “ A Foregone 
Conclusion.” They are sufficient to 
prove that the author is one not only of 
the many who have seen Venice, but of 
the few whom its charm has penetrated. 
But he leaves facts to speak for them- 
selves; and is no more beguiled from his 
calmly descriptive attitude by the impres- 
sions of this natural and historical fairy- 
land, than by the more limited poetry of 
an old Canadian capital, or the rigid prose 
of a New England country town. The 
water-carrier’s joke, as he edges his way 
through the narrow street where, perhaps, 
two — can scarcely walk abreast ; 
the flower-girl’s basket scenting the sum- 
mer air; the women chatting from their 
opposite windows; the birdcage high up 
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against the palace wall, contrasting its 
desert spaces and its oasis of human life 
—these and endless other suggestions 
of out-door Italy breathe its actual pres- 
ence into the reader’s mind. 

In the majority of Mr. Howells’s tales 
we find America drawn by herself, and in 
great measure for herself. They illus- 
trate that blending of critical judgment 
and national self-consciousness, which 
marks the maturer phase of the American 
genius. In this truly “international” 
episode we are again within the range of 
those larger sympathies which we asso- 
ciate with its youth, and which we trustit 
will never cease to represent. Through 
such works as “ A Chance Acquaintance” 
Mr. Howells will always amuse and in- 
struct us. It is by such as “A Foregone 
Conclusion” that we shall best love to 
remember him. A. ORR. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
BUSH-LIFE IN QUEENSLAND. 


XVII. 


THE LAND-FEVER. — RALF COSGROVE 
RETURNS TO THE COLONY. 


THE next three years of John West’s 
life passed with a rapidity unequalled in 
his former experience. Trusted and es- 
teemed by his friend Fitzgerald, he set 
his mind to work on the one great object 
of making himself useful to his employer, 
and of fitting himself to play his part in 
life; and so thoroughly did he succeed, 
that he soon learned to manage the sta- 
tion as well as the young squatter him- 
self. He soon became a good judge of 
stock, and an excellent bush-rider, if not 
a first-class rough-rider — for there were 
few horses he dared not back with a fair 
chance of remaining in the saddle. 

Emigration had in these years im- 
mensely increased the population of the 
colony ; and the eager desire to become 
landowners on the part of all who had 
saved enough to take advantage of the 
very liberal terms which the land-laws of 
the country offered, had caused most of 
the squatters to exercise their pre-emp- 
tive privileges largely, and Fitzgerald 
found himself obliged to sink all his avail- 
able capital in the purchase of those lands 
which were his pride and boast, and of 
which hitherto he had only been a lease- 
holder. The same reason, and the high 
price which wool had maintained so long, 
caused the eyes of the Queensland squat- 
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ters, and of those of the still more 
crowded-out southern colonies, to turn to 
the great unexplored and unoccupied 
lands of the far west and north, and ex- 
ploring parties were being constantly 
organized and sent out. 

Among the explorers none had done 
better than our old friend Stone. His 
push and reckless, cheery nature, joined to 
an unusual development of the organ of 
locality, fitted him especially for the work 
of a pioneer. It was fortunate for him 
also that his exploring fell in the compar- 
atively early days of the land-fever. 
Under the Crown Land Regulations 
which then existed, it was possible for 
any one riding over land which had never 
before been occupied, to obtain a lease of 
it from the government on giving a rough 
description of the boundaries, and paying 
a trifling rent. This lease was sufficient 
to secure the tract of land, no matter the 
extent, against the intrusion and claims of 
all others; and explorers having taken up 
much country in this manner, found the 
sale of some of it to stock-owners in search 
of “ pastures new ” a most profitable busi- 
ness. 

Stone had been down staying at Bety- 
ammo once during the last three years, 
and during his visit, which lasted several 
months, had managed to secure the affec- 
tion of pretty, lively Bessie, among other 
pieces of good fortune. He had again 
gone out on an expedition towards a 
river, on whose banks he was under the 
belief that magnificent country was to be 
met with, and he intended securing some 
of it for himself and his future father-in- 
law, if possible. 

John would sometimes ride over with 
Fitzgerald to Betyammo for a day’s 
amusement, or to spend Christmas ; but 
the other was so much engaged with 
difficulties about land and his business 
=a that his recreation time was 
imited. Occasionally John would chaff 
his friend quietly about his. feelings 
towards Phoebe; but it was plain that, 
much as he liked her and the rest of the 
Betyammo party, he had never thought 
seriously of her as a wife. He had clearly 
never looked down into the depths of that 
transparent and pure nature, nor had he 
the slightest idea that Phoebe regarded 
him in any other light than that of an old 
friend — almost, indeed, a brother, — for, 
despite his many advantages of person 
and station, Willie Fitzgerald was not a 
vain man. Meantime the Cambaranga 
station had received a temporary addition 
to its staff. 
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This was Ralf Cosgrove, the scapegrace 
son of John’s unprincipled guardian, who 
had at last been sent out by his father to 
the colony, but who spent more of his 
time in the congenial atmosphere of fast 
life in Sydney than in looking after busi- 
ness on the Cambaranga run. Although 
still little more than a lad, he had been 
initiated in England into the ways of 
“flash” society. He had felt it indeed 
an honor to be on familiar terms with 
some of those celebrated individuals 
whose evil fame rested upon an ability 
to maintain a balance, with one foot on 
either side the line which divides the 
square from the cross sections of human- 
ity. He slapped with pride the shoulder 
mf Jack Pelham (who was credited with 
having several times “got at” horses be- 
fore the race they were entered for came 
off) and felt himself honored by taking a 
drink with him; and he was on the best 
of terms with “Captain Poole,” the noto- 
rious billiard-player, whose success had 
estranged all his old companions. 

He gratified his father by picking up a 
betting intimacy with Lord De-la-Turf 
and the Hon. Mr. Ringbone, the latter of 
whom speedily managed to ease him of 
£1,000 at one fell swoop, which his father, 
with many conflicting feelings of anger 
and pride, paid, and for some months 
afterwards walked about with the stump 
of the cheque in his pocket, as a proof of 
the pluck his boy had exhibited in gam- 
bling with a real nobleman. 

It was not long, however, before claims 
of a similar sort showered in on all sides 
—for Ralf, taking a one-sided view of the 
case, looked upon all gains as being ex- 
clusively his own, while his debts were as 
entirely his father’s. 

His father’s stable-boy still continued, 
as he always had been, his most favored 
companion. Mr. William Cane had long 
ago discarded that profession as being 
unworthy of his genius, and had adopted 
the more congenial one of living on what 
he could pick up in general, and from 
Ralf in particular, who was cajoled and 
sneered at, bullied, and coaxed or flat- 
tered, as best suited the purposes of the 
leader under whose guidance his career 
in vice had been fostered and furthered. 
In outward appearance there was much 
dissimilarity between the two. Ralf, 
about two or three years the younger, 
was of the middle size, slight in figure, 
with sharp features, and a long, prominent 
chin; his forehead was low, and he wore 
his straight, black hair long. Cane, on 
the other hand, was stout and broad, 
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rather short, with a thick, bullet neck, a 
remarkably heavy, lowering expression of 
countenance, and a square, thick jaw. His 
manners had acquired a certain amount 
of polish from contact with his betters, 
but his vulgarity and brutality of speech 
and mind clung to him like a garment. 

As may be imagined, the elder Cos- 
grove found that this drain on his purse 
was by no means desirable. In vain, 
however, he stormed and swore, — the 
calls became only the more urgent. Debts 
privately accumulated, to be found out 
when their magnitude no Jonger permitted 
concealment, and at last he decided upon 
sending his son back to Australia, hoping 
that station life and new duties would in- 
duce him to adopt a more sober style of 
living. 

One of the chief objects which Mr. 
Cosgrove had in view in shipping his son 
back to his native country was to break 
the various connections which the young 
man had formed. And he was so far suc- 
cessful. Even Mr. William Cane, who 
was at that time much immersed in busi- 
ness (having two or three good lays on 
hand), suffered his patron and dupe to 
depart unheeded. 

Arrived in Sydney, young Cosgrove at 
once plunged into the same sort of society 
as that from which he had emerged in the 
mother country; and he found the capital 
of New South Wales so much to his taste, 
that it was not until his money was spent, 
and further advances from Messrs. Bond 
and Foreclose became necessary, that 
these gentlemen were able to persuade 
him of the propriety of paying a visit to 
his father’s station. 

At Cambaranga, Ralf did not increase 
his popularity. He avoided Fitzgerald 
and John, and sought congenial society in 
the little township of Yering, where he 
managed to while away a few days in the 
company of Mr. Dowlan, the sub-inspect- 
or of white police stationed there. 

Dowlan was an Irishman, rather well 
set up in figure, but with a coarse, vulgar 
face, and a snobbish, sneaking nature. 
He fawned on any one who was possessed 
of money or influence, and felt no more 
shame in turning his back on those to-day 
whom he had helped to drain dry yester- 
day, than he did in filling himself with 
drink at the expense of any one fool 
enough to pay for it. Even Ralf soon 
got sick of his fulsome toadying and con- 
stantly repeated yarns, and at last, on the 
plea of ill-health, once more took his de- 
parture for Sydney, where he entered 
upon a lengthened career of dissipation. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
AN IMPUDENT INTRUDER. 


SoME six or eight months after this, on 
a hot afternoon, several horsemen, with a 
number of pack-horses, arrived at Camba- 
ranga. They looked like gentlemen, and 
as Mr. M‘Duff and Graham were from 
home, the woman in charge of the cook- 
ing department went out to meet the 
new-comers, and ask them inside. By 
their dress and inexperienced ways they 
seemed late arrivals in the colony, and a 
good deal of fuss and bustle was the im- 
mediate result of their unsaddling and 
unpacking. 

People living in the bush get quickly 
into the habit of forming a very correct 
idea of the breeding and social status of 
those applying for hospitality, from out- 
ward appearance and manner; and the 
kitchen-woman soon settled in her own 
mind that one at least of the strangers 
did not come up to the mark. His habili- 
ments, etc., were the same as the others’, 
though perhaps a trifle more oxfré ; still 
she was accustomed to such variety of 
style, that her attention was more at- 
tracted by his contemptuous, overbearing 
manner. He had remained sitting on his 
horse, and on seeing her approach, struck 
an attitude meant to convey an idea of 
much dignified authority, and asked, — 

“ Hi say, mistress, his M‘Duff hin?” 

“No, sir,” replied the woman, resent- 
ing a little the familiar address, “ Mr. 
M‘Duff is not at home. Who shall I say 
has called?” 

“ Never you mind, hold girl; ’ere, take 
hoff my saddle” (alighting). 

“Me take off your saddle!” said the 
woman, feeling her dignity much hurt. 
“No, sir; ladies doesn’t do sich things 
in this yer country.” 

“« —___. your pride! Tell the groom 
to come hand hunsaddle my ’oss,” he 
continued, marching coolly past her into 
the house, whence he issued shortly af- 
terwards, and invited the rest of the par- 
ty to walk in and make themselves at 
home. 

The “haughty stranger” was our for- 
mer acquaintance, Mr. William Cane, who, 
having been engaged in professional busi- 
ness, which, while it filled his pockets 
considerably, at the same time impera- 
tively demanded that he should, for some 
time at least, relieve the mother country 
of his valuable presence, had turned his 
attention towards the home of his friend 
and pupil. 

On board ship he had given out that he 
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was the part owner of a considerable sta- 
tion in the bush, —and the scraps of in- 
formation which he had picked up from 
Ralf, and his knowledge of horse-flesh, 
materially assisted in the lie. 

Some of the greenest youths, on their 
way out to the land of promise, admired 
and courted this knowing man of the 
world, and paid for their admiration ac- 
cordingly —for Mr. Cane understood 
tricks of cards and dice, as well as other 
descriptions of gambling. He had heard 
nothing of Ralf since parting with him, 
but determined to go to Cambaranga on 
the chance of finding him there, or, at 
any rate, of getting reliable information as 
to his whereabouts. 

A short stay in Brisbane impressed 
him with the dignity and importance of 
the larger squatters. He found that Mr. 
Cosgrove was a considerable personage in 
the colony, and accordingly his own influ- 
ence over Ralf induced him to take quite 
an authoritative interest in the Camba- 
ranga station. There was only a super- 
intendent there, while he was the intimate 
friend and tutor of its heir. He had some 
intentions of managing the place himself. 
He might, perhaps, for convenience’ sake, 
retain the old manager as overseer, but 
that would depend on circumstances. 
Such was the general purport and tone of 
his meditations and conversation to all 
who would listen. It afforded amusement 
to those who knew the true state of 
things; but the boundless arrogance of 
the man deceived himself as well as some 
admiring greenhorns. On the whole, he 
made a considerable sensation, and at last 
started up country, in company of a few 
young friends who were ex route for their 
various destinations, and who were invited 
by him to “spell” a few days at Camba- 
ranga. Mixing worldly shrewdness with 
the most consummate ignorance, blend- 
ing the grossest vulgarity with a certain 
experience of manner, something of a 
coward, yet not without a kind of bull-do 
pluck and ferocity, he was by turns ad- 
mired, laughed at, and feared; but on the 
whole, as a man of influence in the coun- 
try, his fellow-travellers regarded him 
with deference. 

No one appearing to unsaddle his horse 
but an old black gin, who had not as yet 
mastered the art of undoing a buckle, Mr. 
Cane was forced to do the degrading work 
of taking off his horse’s accoutrements 
himself, relieving his feelings by swear- 
ing volubly at the ancient black female, 
who kept begging “toombacco” in the 
most pertinacious manner. 
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Re-entering the house, and ringing the 
bell, he demanded that dinner should be 
prepared; and as the servant banged out 
of the door by no means pleased with the 
liberties taken by the stranger, he called 
after her, — 

“ Hi say, you, what’s yer name? Mother 
Igh-an-mighty, ’oose ’ouse is that one 
hover there?” 

“Tf ’ee speaks civil, sir, I’ll answer ’ee; 
but I ain’t agoin’ to put up with imperence 
from ’ee or any other pusson, I ain’t, and 
so I just tell ’ee,” replied the woman, in- 
dignant at being “called out of her proper 
name.” 

“Well, don’t go hand get yer back hup 
hover it. Hi’ll ’ave a look myself. Hi’m 
at ’ome ’ere, you know,” — and so saying, 
he marched over to the large house and 
entered M‘Duff’s room. 

“Ah! ’ere we har, what’s this? Hold 
boy’s papers, rubbish; my eye, what a lot 
of hold ’ats hand ’elmets! I think a 
’elmet just suits me” (trying one on and 
looking at himself in the glass). He then 
amused himself by tumbling the various 
simple toilet articles over, snapping the 
Colt’s revolver which lay on the table, and 
suddenly observing a bath, decided upon 
indulging in that luxury, which the state 
of his cuticle rendered highly necessary. 
With his usual free-and-easy habits, he 
helped himself to two or three different 
towels, leaving them lying on the floor 
when done with, and also coolly exchanged 
his own tarnished socks for a fresh pair, 
the soiled articles keeping the used towels 
company. He next proceeded on a 
search ler liquor, and in one of the toilet 
drawers came upon a key which opened 
a small closet in the room containing 
M‘Duff’s private store —for, as may be 
imagined, Mr. Cosgrove was not the man 
to supply any luxuries free of charge to 
those employed by him. While engaged 
in this manner, the kitchen-woman came 
over to see what he was about, and she 
could hardly believe her eyes when she 
met the stranger carrying out some bottles 
from the sacred store—for M‘Duff was 
a perfect autocrat on the place, and his 
room forbidden to all. 

“ Doan’t ’ee take they bottles, sir,” she 
cried; “they be Mr. M‘Duff’s; he woan’t 
like ’ee touching ’em.” 

“ Now, Mother Igh-an-mighty, clear out 
o’ this, or maybe you'll get the sack, and 
M‘Duff too. Hi’m agoin’ to be master 
’ere. Hi’m Mr. Cosgrove’s friend.” 

The astonished woman, not being able 
to do otherwise, therefore allowed the 
audacious stranger to pass, and he was 
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soon the centre of a thoughtless and bois- 
terous circle. 

Just before dark M‘Duff rode up. The 
travellers were gathered in a group out- 
side, and his authoritative manner at once 
intimated who he was, and even Cane felt 
a little in awe of him. Bronzed, weather- 
beaten, and “ bearded like the pard,” he 
dismounted from a very noble-looking 
steed, which he commenced unsaddling, 
after bidding a cheerful good-evening in 
his gruff voice to the strangers, — for he 
rather liked the prospect of hearing the 
news of what was going on down below. 
Advancing with as dignified an air as he 
could assume, Mr. Cane opened conversa- 
tion with a remark about the horse. 

“ Hi say, mister, that’s aright un. ’As 
’e hever done hanything?” 

Now M‘Duff knew quite well that the 
question referred to his horse’s perform- 
ances on the turf; but taking on the ap- 
pearance and measuring the experience 
of the group at a glance, he pretended 
innocence, and replied simply, “Oh yes.” 

“Ah! wot ’ave ’e done?” 

“He has carried me for the last ten 
years,” answered the bushman, chuckling, 
as he bore his saddle past into the har- 
ness-room, and then made for his own 
apartment. Amazed at its condition, he 
called the female attendant, who volubly 
described what had happened. Keepin 
his temper, although much enraged, 
M‘Duff was about returning to his guests, 
when he once more was accosted % his 
cool visitor. 

“Hi say, mister, perhaps you don’t 
know ’oo hi ham?” icteiilieg 

M‘Duff now had a shrewd guess, for in 
several letters the elder Cosgrove had 
warned him to keep a look-out for his son’s 
acquaintances. Nevertheless, he shook 
his head, not trusting himself to speak. 

“Hi thought has much. Well, hiama 
most peticklar and very hintimate friend 
of your master’s, hand hi hexpex you to 
show me hevery hattention.” 

The grim super’s choler was only kept 
down at this stage by the bitterness of 
the surprise with which he meditated 
overwhelming the self-sufficient snob. 

“Oh, indeed, sir; I beg your pardon. 
You have not given me the honor of your 
name.” 

“ My name his Cane — Mister Cane.” 

“Very good, Mister Cane, we’ll attend 
to you,” said the boss, walking over to 
the bachelors’ quarters, followed by the 
“ peticklar friend.” 

Graham shortly afterwards came in, 
and was surprised at the comedy which 
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was being enacted before him. A coarse, 
vulgar-looking, youthful stranger was do- 
ing host, entertaining his audience with 
stories of his intimacy with celebrities 
of doubtful reputation, and patronizing 
M‘Duff, who seemed determined to allow 
things to take their course. 

This strange farce was carried on until 
bedtime, when M‘Duff, whose fierce rage 
had nearly choked him, got up and pro- 
posed to retire. All rose to prepare, with 
the exception of Cane, who, pouring out 
another glass of spirits, asked, — 

“ Where ham hi to be disposed? ” 

“ Come here,” said M‘Duff, gently, and 
leading him to the door before the com- 
pany, he pointed to the bright moon and 
the dusky bush. “There,” he said — 
“there is your candle, and that is your 
bed.” 

“What do you mean?” asked the sur- 
prised youth. 

“]T mean this,” said M‘Duff in deter- 
mined tones, “ that you don’t sleep under 
this roof, and that you had better never 
show yourself here again, if you don’t 
want to be arrested on a charge of house- 
breaking.” 

A scene now ensued, Cane furiously 
indignant, cursing and swearing, protest- 
ing his influence, and at last offering to 
fight everybody. Every one, however, 
supported grim old M‘Duff, who adhered 
to his policy of the moon and bush. 

“Hi can’t sleep there,” expostulated at 
length the mortified and humbled boaster. 

“Then you may go to the blacks’ camp, 
where you will find society to suit you,” 
growled out the ruffled “old man,” as he 
assisted Mr. Cane outside. 

Whether he passed the night there, or 
caught his horse and rode away, none of 
them learnt; but next morning no traces 
of him were to be found, and considera- 
ble amusement resulted from a compari- 
son of his speeches and the real state of 
the case. Cane found his way down to 
Sydney, where he was not long in discov- 
ering bis friend among the associates they 
both delighted in, and soon the old in- 
fluence reasserted itself stronger than 
ever. 

Mr. Cosgrove, senior, still remained at 
home. His crafty counsels, together with 
M‘Duff’s vigorous management, and a 
favorable state of the wool market, con- 
tributed to keep his affairs in a prosper- 
ous state. He had got into a kind of 
society which he enjoyed — money-mak- 
ing sporting-men, among whom the pos- 
session of money and worldly experience 
gave him a position. 
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He had never married again. He did 
not care for domestic life, and his step- 
daughter Ruth saw but little of him. 
Nevertheless he was fond of her in a 
way, and always left some means at her 
disposal. Perhaps it was the memory of 
her gentle mother; perhaps the cold, un- 
scrupulous man sometimes felt a sting of 
remorse when he remembered the bitter 
agony of that passing spirit leaving be- 
hind her the unprotected little one. 
Whatever it was, he never was unkind to 
his step-daughter, who would willingly 
have loved him in return had he given 
her the opportunity. She had grown ex- 
ceedingly pretty, and promised a further 
development of loveliness; but her chief 
charm lay in her gentle, composed man- 
ner. Early thought and suffering had 
much to do in bringing out the better 

art of her self-reliant nature, and the 
ady under whose tuition she was placed 
had skilfully trained that which she found 
so ready to bend to her will. She had 
few companions, and the greater part of 
her time was occupied with work and 
reading. 

It was a great relief when her step- 
brother Ralf took his departure for 
Australia. His irregularities and coarse 
ways distressed her, and the scenes be- 
tween him and his father often rendered 
the house unpleasant. Her thoughts 
often reverted to the happy hours she had 
passed with John, but she had never 
heard anything about him since he left, 
except through Mr. Cosgrove, who had 
mentioned his safe arrival at the station, 
and his having heard once or twice from 
him. After a time he replied to her in- 
quiries rather gruffly, that John had be- 
haved very ungratefully, and had taken 
his departure from the station. Since 
then his whereabouts had been hid from 
her, and she feared to ask her step-father 
further; but the memory of John’s gentle 
brotherly attention and manly kindness 
were among her most cherished recol- 
lections. She much wondered that he 
had never written to her. She would 
have done so herself, but she feared he 
would think her forward. Yet she was 
not without hopes of seeing him again; 
for often when he received reports of his 
son’s unsteadiness, Mr. Cosgrove would 
threaten a return to Australia. 


XIX. 
A CHAPTER ON EXPLORING. 
Ir has been mentioned that John’s old 
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Charley Stone, was absent on a second 
exploring expedition. The experience 
and confidence which he had gained 
during his frontier life had determined him 
to make the next trip ona less extensive 
scale than the immediately preceding one, 
for several reasons. One of these was, 
that he did not care to go out again under 
the leadership of the chief who had had 
command of the former party, and who 
was also preparing to start; the next and 


most potent being that he was exceed- 


ingly anxious if possible to reach the 
country, and secure the pick of it before 
the rival expedition, which was being 
fitted out with the express pyrpose of do- 
ing the same, could arrive there. 

The previous party, of which Stone 
had made one, started from the newly- 
formed township of Rockhampton, which 
was then considered the uétima Thule of 
civilization. There were six members in 
all, each providing a certain number of 
horses, and contributing his share towards 
the purchase of rations sufficient to last 
them during the period they expected to 
be away. Two black boys accompanied 
them —one being the boy which Stone 
had taken with him from Betyammo. All 
were well armed, and a leader was chosen 
whose orders the rest agreed to obey, 
under pain of expulsion from the expedi- 
tion. It was further agreed upon, that 
every piece of good pasture country they 
came across, suitable for a run, should be 
examined, and have trees marked upon 
it, its landmarks noted, and general de- 
scription written down, in order that 
leases might be applied for at the Crown 
Lands Department; and to prevent jeal- 
ousy, and allow each a fair chance, these 
pieces of country were to be balloted for 
on their return journey. 

Accordingly they started, the cavalcade 
consisting of nearly forty horses, of which 
number about twenty-four were packed 
with flour, tea, sugar, dried beef, coffee, 
plums, and currants, etc., etc.; medicines, 
ammunition, tents, blankets, clothes, and 
tomahawks, and other necessaries. The 
leader, with his black boy, rode some 
distance ahead, then followed two of the 
party, after whom were driven the spare 
and packed horses. The distance trav- 
elled each day, until they got quite clear 
of all civilization, was about fifteen miles, 
after which they moved according to the 
discretion of the leader — sometimes re- 
maining camped in one spot for two or 
three days, while country in the neigh- 
borhood was being examined and marked 
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ten, or twenty, or even twenty-five miles. 
Each one was told off for some special 
duty. For instance, the worst bushmen 
had. to undertake the charge of the camp, 
cook the provisions, and look after the 
horses, during the absence of the rest on 
flying excursions. It was especially nec- 
essary that this particular charge was in 
qualified hands, for the natives were both 
numerous and, in some instances, hostile, 
and made more than one attempt to burn 
the camp and stores by setting fire to the 
long grass. The country through which 
they passed, fhough here and there good, 
did not come up to expectation ; still they 
managed to make up in quantity for what 
was deficient in quality; and the knowl- 
edge that a great demand was about to 
spring up fof pasture-lands, which they 
believed would cause almost any kind to 
sell, kept them in good spirits. It was, 
however, almost impossible that they 
could live in familiar intercourse with an 
almost despotic leader without having 
disagreements and causes of complaint. 
Continual daily little annoyances begot 
pettishness of temper, and there were 
some who took advantage of a more inti- 
mate acquaintance with the chief to shirk 
the more disagreeable parts of the work 
and shift it on to others. This Stone 
especially disliked, and rebelled against; 
and being in all respects as good, if not 
a better pilot and bushman than the 
leader, he became the chief of the oppo- 
sition in the little wandering community, 
in which heartburnings and jealousies 
were as bitterly felt about trifles as they 
were in greater circles about matters of 
more importance. It thus happened that 
whatever Stone advised or proposed, the 
leader and his backers objected to; and 
although in point of numbers the party 
was equally divided, yet the opposite fac- 
tion, having authority on their side, always 
carried the day. 

When the explorers had been out about 
four months, and were thinking of return- 
ing, in following up a river, the country 
on whose banks was by no means first- 
class, they came upon the junction of a 
large tributary with it, and from the de- 
scription of dead timber which its waters 
during previous floods had carried down 
with them, Stone was of opinion that, by 
tracing it up for some distance, they might 
expect to discover better country than 
they had yet seen. All hands shared in 
this view ; and an attempt to carry it out 
was decided on, and some progress made. 

In a day or two’s time the scrub which 


lined the banks of the river became so| small, by no means a dull place of abode. 
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thick and dense, that half the party were 
employed in cutting a track through it for 
the pack-horses, who often tore off their 
now greatly diminished loads against the 
trees. Before long it was evident that 
the leader was against further advance, 
and the arguments which he used had 
certainly much to recommend them. 

“The rations were running short, and 
for some time back the whole party had 
been on half allowance only. They were 
a long way out, in a country swarming 
with natives, owing to which game was 
both scarce and shy. The season was a 
most unusually dry one; the grass was 
withered or burnt by the bush-fires which 
raged around them; and, most serious of 
all, the water in the river which they were 
following up was very scanty, and might 
fail them altogether.” 

In vain Stone pleaded an advance of 
three or four more days. The leader was 
inexorable. Whether convinced that the 
safety of his expedition depended on a 
speedy return; or whether, as Stone pri- 
vately conjectured, he was desirous of 
returning and securing to himself and his 
own friends at a more favorable season 
the fair land of promise, of the existence 
of which he was probably convinced, it 
was hard to say. He had his way, how- 
ever, and the little band turned their 
horses’ heads homeward. The night be- 
fore they struck occupied country, they 
drew lots for the already discovered and 
marked pieces of country, and Stone 
found himself remarkably well off. 

It now became necessary to proceed at 
once to- Brisbane, and send in the de- 
scriptions to the Crown Lands Office, 
together with an application for leases ; 
and these arrangements having been, suc- 
cessfully concluded, most of the adven-° 
turers found ready purchasers for them. 
Among the rest, our friend Stone parted 
with his share of the spoil, and made his 
way up to Betyammo with a considerable 
credit to the joint account of Mr. Gray 
and himself. 


XX. 
CHARLEY STONE’S EXPEDITION. 


Our exploring friend stayed with the 
Grays at Betyammo during the remainder 
of the season, and the end of the follow- 
ing wet weather found him once more at 
Rockhampton, arranging matters with the 
two companions of his former journey, 
whose confidence he had secured. Rock- 
hampton at that time was, although very 
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Situated on the banks of the Fitzroy 
River, and within easy reach of Bris- 
bane and Sydney by steamer, it formed 
the depot of supplies for the country 
which was being taken up and stocked 
all around. It had also been the port for 
a “diggings” in the neighborhood, to 
which false report had lured thousands 
some time before, and which, turning out 
a failure, had caused much distress and 
misery among those who flocked there, 
depending on what they could extract 
from the earth. Just now it was swarm- 
ing with young men belonging to the new 
stations which had been formed in the 
neighborhood, and who had come down to 
port to see about supplies or engage 
teams or men. Others there were who, 
having been out exploring, and having 
discovered country, were waiting in town 
until the crown-lands commissioner, who 
resided there, should have leisure to ac- 
company them back to these wilds, and 
report upon them for government infor- 
mation. Many young men had driven 
mobs of horses overland for sale; others 
had travelled up with large herds of cattle, 
or flocks of sheep, to stock country previ- 
ously secured, and had, for convenience’ 
sake partly, and partly from ignorance of 
a more direct route, taken Rockhampton 
on their way. Crowds of shepherds, 
stockmen, drovers, bullock-drivers, shear- 
ers, bushmen, etc., etc., were spending 
their hard-won cheques; and swarms of 
loafers hung about sponging on their 
more manly ‘brethren. Besides these, the 
little town had its own complement of 
government officials, bankers, merchants, 
store-keepers, publicans, etc., who were 
all more or less known among the pio- 
neers. Money was exceedingly plentiful, 
‘and business both brisk and sound. 

The young men, who for various rea- 
sons were doomed to acertain period of 
enforced idleness, contributed much to 
the evil notoriety which the youthful city 
had acquired for rowdyness. Being 
mostly high-spirited, reckless men, drawn 
together by a special fitness for undergo- 
ing hardship, and surmounting the dan- 
gers and difficulties of an outside life, 
it was to be expected that they should 
possess an unusual amount of vitality, 
and consequently the aspect of the town 
was an exceedingly lively one. Drinking, 
fighting, practical joking, blowing (that is, 
talking loudly and boastingly on any and 
every subject), horse-racing, and gambling 
at all hours of the day or night without let 
or hindrance, intermixed with business 
matters, formed the occupation of the 
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inhabitants ; and Stone was not sorry 
when, his arrangements having been con- 
cluded, he slipped away quietly, having 
managed, as he thought, to keep his des- 
tination a secret. 

Their journey was of an uneventful 
character until reaching the spot where 
they had turned back on the previous 
expedition, the only break to the general 
monotony being an accident which hap- 
pened to one of the little party, and which 
they had reason to be thankful turned out 
a slight one. The horse ridden by the 
gentleman in question, a very fiery and 
rather vicious animal, having had the 
misfortune, in passing through some 
bushes, to disturb a large nest of wasps, 
which had there founded a colony, be- 
came so maddened and ungovernable 
under the stings of his assailants, that, 
unable to throw his rider by fair means, 
he dashed himself furiously to the ground, 
crushing the unfortunate young man be- 
neath him. Horror seized upon the rest. 
Rushing up, they succeeded in restoring 
suspended animation, but it was some 
time before they ascertained whether or 
not the thigh-bone was intact. Merci- 
fully this proved to be the case. At such 
a distance from medical aid, an accident 
of this nature meant a lingering and 
painful death. The sufferer, however, 
was able, after two or three days’ rest, to 
renew the journey on a quieter steed. 

Just before reaching the large scrub 
through which they had been cutting 
their path previous to retracing their 
steps formerly, they came upon several 
mobs of natives. It was Stone’s en- 
deavor, if possible, to avoid a collision 
with the aboriginals, and they had there- 
fore frequently to camp without lighting a 
fire, in order to remain as unobserved as 
possible. Having one night come upon a 
little plain surrounded by dense scrub, 
they ventured on making a small blaze, in 
the belief that the thick vegetation would 
prevent the glare of the flames from being 
observed. Merrily they ate their frugal 
supper, and all were enjoying the solace of 
that swect “soother,” the evening pipe, 
and speculating as to the whereabouts of 
the other expedition, when Stone’s black 
boy, who had been gazing fixedly in the 
distance for some time, suddenly pointed 
to a light on the edge of the scrub, about 
one hundred and fifty yards away, and 
excitedly asked in a low tone, “ Issay, 
Missa "Tone, you think that one _fire- 
tick?” The question — especially com- 
ing from the black boy, experienced in all 
the ways of his treacherous brethren — 
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naturally caused a start. There was a 
bright, steady little light moving slowly in 
the direction pointed out, just about the 
size of the glowing end of lighted bark, 
which natives invariably carry by night. 
Were there blacks about? All knew that 
some natives have the habit of tracking 
up their foes at night by the aid of fire- 
sticks. 

Another now joined the first, and the 
doubt of the travellers was fast merging 
into certainty, when one of the lights | 
slowly rose in the air and floated up- 
wards, followed at a little distance by the 
other. Now they sank, and again they 
rose, chasing each other through the 
silent night—wandering fires in the 
“blackness of darkness.” 

All breathe more freely. The black boy 
burst intoa laugh. “ My word, me been 
think black fellow come up. What for 
pireply walk about, gammon you and me 
like it that?” * But the alarms were not 
yet over. Scarcely half an hour had 
elapsed, and the tired bushmen were 
thinking of turning in, when one of the 
party uttering rapidly the warning, “‘ Look 
out!” seized his carbine, and dropped on 
his knees behind a large tree close to 
which he had been lying. The effect 
was magical. In less than a minute each 
one had done the same, each grasping a 
weapon. Nothing now could Te seen of 
the little group which, a moment before, 
were quietly lying and chatting together. 
The small spot, illumined by the light of 
the fire, was now empty. Dead silence 
reigned, amid which could be heard foot- 
steps stealthily approaching. Click, 
click, click, click, went the hammers of 
as many carbines. An instant more, and 
a fitful gleam from the fire has thrown a 
dim uncertain light on an approaching 
black figure, discovering its legs, breast, 
and eyes, with a white mark on the fore- 
head, after the manner of the aboriginals ; 
and in the same moment, Stone, who is 
nearest, shouts, ‘“ Hold on, boys! don’t 
shoot. It’s the old mare’s black foal!” 
and soit was. The creature, whose ma- 
ternal parent was grazing in the vicinity, 
had (attracted by the fire) approached 
cautiously, sniffing curiously as it ad- 
vanced ; and the start it had occasioned 
now caused many a yom | laugh from the 
much-relieved little band, each detailing 
his own personal feelings during the crisis. 

About a week’s hard work enabled them 
to pierce the dense scrub, and the sight 
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which then met their eyes was in itself a 
sufficient reward for their determination 
and perseverance. Apparently limitless 
downs, clothed with the richest grasses 
and herbs, rolled away before them. A 
range of noble, curiously-shaped peaks 
and hills stretched away on their right, 
while every few miles they crossed run- 
ning brooks of clear water. They had 
indeed discovered a land, the existence 
of which would prove not only a mine of 
wealth to themselves, but also to the 
colony at large. Mounting a high hill 
near their camp, they gazed with enrap- 
tured eyes on the far-stretching plains 
melting away in the distance, until they 
were lost in the hazy sky-line, crossed by 
belts of timber and intersected by streams, 
little knolls crowned with clumps of scrub 
varying prettily the undulating downs and 
swelling, timbered ridges. How their 
souls bounded! Oh the glory of being 
the first white men to tread what might 
be the future home of thousands of their 
race! It was a moment worth living for. 
All was theirs. From the blue mountain- 
peaks here, where the thin, grey, spiral 
signal-smoke of the wild man at AP away 
aloft to the far horizon, ay, and for hun- 
dreds of miles beyond, (for who could 
predict its limits ?) all was theirs. 

Setting to work briskly now, they sur- 
veyed roughly the features of the land, 
and daily became more aware of the im- 
portance of their discovery. They ap- 
peared to have struck the rich country at 
its junction with a poorer tract — what 
seemed also the index of a vast extent of 
country of a similar character. Several 
large runs had been measured off in the 
usual manner, when, as they were pro- 
ceeding one day to commence on fresh 
ground, they were astonished to come 
upon the tracks of shod horses. There 
were a large number, evidently being rid- 
den and driven, and going in the direction 
they had come from. All stopped aghast. 
It was without doubt an exploring party. 
On that soft virgin soil no horse’s foot 
had ever before trodden down the succu- 
lent grasses. A shower of rain which 
had fallen here rendered it difficult to de- 
termine the precise age of the tracks; 
but ten days had already elapsed since 
then, and it was possible that a fortnight 
or three weeks had passed since they 
were made. It was not to be supposed 
that their own tracks could have remained 
unnoticed, and already their rivals might 
be straining their horses in the endeavor 
to reach the settlements, and forward 
their applications for the country. 
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It was a great blow to the plucky little 
company. The direction they came from 
puzzied them most. When refusing to 
proceed further during the former expedi- 
tion, the thought of an easier and more 
expeditious track into the unseen coun- 
try must have occurred to their leader. 
Doubtless he had found it on the other 
side, and probably was as much surprised 
to see their ree as they were to find 
his. Had they met, they might have 
made a compromise; but, under existing 
circumstances, each party’s thought must 
be how to turn matters to their respective 
advantages. But what was to be done? 
Hastily returning to camp, a special coun- 
cil was held. Everything depended on 
getting down before the others. It was 
true that their rivals had had no time to 
make such a survey of the country as 
they had done, but to their experienced 
leader nothing was easier than to take the 
bearings of the most remarkable points 
from some unmistakable spot, and define 
vaguely the boundaries of runs by com- 
pass, which would answer his purpose 
almost as well. Their hopes of reward 
hinged upon getting their applications 
into the office, and marked with the day 
and hour of their receipt, before the 
others could arrive. How was this to be 
effected? A stern-chase is proverbially 
a long one, and the members of the other 
expedition were quite as alive to the ne- 
cessity for haste as they themselves were. 
It was maddening to think that they 
should be deprived of what they had un- 
dergone so much to secure. 

They could not remain to look for other 
country. The ration supplies would not 
admit of a protracted stay; besides which, 
many different parties were out; and 
without information as to the routes taken 
by these, they might only incur a similar 
mischance. 

At last Stone broke silence. ‘I think,” 
he said, “I know a way to manage — that 
is, if they have not got too much the start 
of us.” 

“What’s your idea?” eagerly asked 
the other two. 

“Well,” he returned, “down on the 
seacoast, straight down from here, there 
is a Béche-de-mer fishing-station. I know 
the men well; they have two or three 
fast-sailing whale-boats. What I propose 
is to push down there, and offer a fifty- 
pound note, or a hundred, if need be, for 
a passage to Rockhampton, and chance 
finding a steamer from there. It is our 
safest plan. I will go with the black boy. 
You two cansstart down overland. I do 
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not think it possible, should they have 
started, that you can overtake them; still 
something may occur on the road to delay 
them; and we must neglect no opportu- 
nity. I won’t promise,” continued he, 
“that I can get down from the Béche-de- 
mer station, for their boats may be absent, 
or the men may be away on the ‘ketch’ 
which they belong to. All I will say is, 
that if there, for old acquaintance’ sake 
and a good cheque, they may be induced 
to go.” 

After some deliberation this plan was - 
adopted; and a couple of hours later saw 
Stone commence his journey. It was by 
no means an easy task which he had set 
before himself, and it was fraught with 
hazard to both him and his boy. He had 
the knowledge that a Béche-de-mer fish- 
ing-station existed somewhere near the 
mouth of a large river, the estuary of 
which he had observed a considerable 
time before, during a short cruise which 
he had made along the coast: but no one 
knew the country inland; and so many 
rivers took their rise on the coast-range, 
that it was quite possible he might follow 
down the wrong one to the seacoast, and 
then get entangled in a labyrinth of salt- 
water inlets, mangroves, and vine scrubs. 
He had only taken one fortnight’s rations ; 
but this he intended to spin out by put- 
ting himself and his faithful attendant 
on half-rations, in case the worst should 
happen. 

He must succeed. He shut his eyes 
resolutely to the dangers which a well- 
equipped party might escape, but which 
were magnified a hundred times in his 
case; and equally cheerful and deter- 
mined was his companion. Each leading 
a spare horse, they pushed on until dark- 
ness compelled them to stop. Guided 
partly by compass, and partly by that 
curious and infallible instinct which some. 
men possess in so very remarkable a de- 
gree, they made their way at considerable 
speed until they arrived at the high coast- 
range. In doing so, some country was 
passed over which, with an explorer’s eye, 
the white man mentally resolved should 
be examined on a future occasion; at 
present, time did not permit. 

From the range, the sight of the hazy 
sea, at a distance of seventy or eighty 
miles, cheered them; and Stone fancied 
that he recognized the towering peak of 
an island near their destination. 

After descending the coast side of the 
range, the grass became longer, reaching, 
indeed, sometimes over their heads on 
horseback. Jt was armed with a barbed 
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seed nearly half aninchinlength. These 
grass-seeds, being ripe, adhered in such 
profusion to their persons that they felt 
like immense porcupines ; and the seeds, 
working into the flesh in a thousand direc- 
tions, also caused acute pain and irrita- 
tion. The great size of the seed enabled 
them to extract them more easily than the 
smaller and infinitely more troublesome 
kinds which grew inland; but neverthe- 
less the annoyance was extreme. The 
horses also suffered much in forcing their 
way through the long, wiry grass, which, 
cutting their fetlock-joints, caused each 
step to be made in pain. 

The tarantula spiders—heavy, fat- 
bodied, horrid creatures, almost as large 
as small birds, with legs fully two inches 
long — spread their webs everywhere be- 
tween the trees; and, in their haste and 
preoccupation of mind, the travellers fre- 
quently ran into the snare, their heads 
getting covered with the strong, sticky 
structure, like a veil. The disgust was 
enhanced by feeling the hateful architect 
run swiftly across their faces as he made 
his escape. Millions of flies and insects 
of all kinds were sheltered and protected 
by the long grass. The common fly cov- 
ered their persons, seemingly enjoying 
the pleasure of travelling on horseback. 
Little groups of them buzzed in front of 
the travellers’ eyes, alighting on the cor- 
ners of them, and renewing their attacks, 
when driven away, with a pertinacity _ 
to be overcome by death. The well- 
known blight-fly intimated his unwelcome 
presence by stinging the black boy in the 
eye, the lids of which instantly swelled to 
the size of a hen’s egg, and remained so 
for the next two or three days, causing in- 
tense irritation. Tiny sand-flies swarmed 
in myriads about the horses’ ears, or sat 
in patches over their bodies, goading them 
to distraction; and at night the mosqui- 
toes united in one continual hum of joy 
as they pursued their philanthropical in- 
vestigations. 

Pushing along, they came at last to the 
banks of a broad river, which, from its 
size, Stone felt assured must be the one 
which debouched into the ocean near the 
spot he was desirous of attaining. The 
top banks were nearly one hundred feet 
above the level of the water. About half- 
way between the water and the highest 
banks a broad terrace ran, forming a sec- 
ond band. Along the water’s edge, noble 
ti-trees, whose drooping branches swept 
the stream, formed a fringe, the dark 
green of their thick foliage being relieved 
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now and then as the white cockatoos flew 
among their branches, or rose in a vast 
cloud of spotless purity but unearthly 
noise. 

The river’s bed is full of large sand- 
banks, upon which alligators may be seen 
lying motionless with widely distended 
jaws. Native “companions,” and _bril- 
liantly plumaged cranes and herons stalk 
about in the shallow water. Pelicans 
with huge beaks sail about majestically, 
surrounded by smaller fry of all sorts. 
New descriptions of water-fowl are met 
with here and there. A little distance 
further on they come to a camp of flying- 
foxes. The huge trees on both sides of 
the river are actually black with them. 
The great bats hang by their hooked 
wings to every available branch and twig, 
squealing and quarrelling. The smell is 
dreadful. The camp extends for at least 
three miles. There must be millions upon 
millions of them. Wild figs grow plenti- 
fully, as also do the beautiful plum-trees 
covered with fruit, and flowering vines 
twine themselves gracefully round their 
stems. Sometimes groups of natives are 
seen fishing in the river. They must be 
numerous about here. The trees bear 
the frequent marks of their stone toma- 
hawks, and little beaten paths lead down 
to the water’s edge. They have hitherto, 
as far as the travellers are aware, evaded 
being seen = them. They each watch 
half through the night. The black boy is 
invaluable from his cool courage; and on 
one occasion, when Stone’s excited fancy 
led him to believe that he actually heard 
the rustling of the grass as the savages. 
stole up, he remarked with a grin, allud- 
ing to the clouds of mosquitoes and the 
naked skins of the aborigines, “ Suppos- 
ing black, fellow come, you hear him like 
it that,” slapping his own shoulder at the 
same time, in the act of killing a mosquito, 
= from their numbers, he probably 
did. 

They have now to cross the river, and 
succeed, after being nearly swallowed up 
in the treacherous quicksands of which it 
is full. Now they approach the sea, and 
the cycas-palms so common on the coast- 
range disappear. The iron-bark and 
gum-trees are mixed with stunted ti-trees, 
grass-trees, and curious, weird-looking 
pandanus-trees. Impenetrable vine-scrubs 
line the river-banks at intervals. 

Hurrah! a salt-water creek. The trav- 
ellers rejoice; they feel they are ap- 
proaching their destination, but still their 
troubles are not over. The, salt-water 
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creeks are numerous. They are slimy 
gulfs of — mud when the tide is out, 
and alligators lurk in their sluggish depths 
when in, and crossed they must be. 
Mangrove-swamps must be got round. 
The white man is to be pitied who gets 
lost in one of them. They are the home 
of alligators, poisonous reptiles, leeches, 
frogs, etc., etc.,—a bottomless pit of 
stinking deep slime, swarming with sand- 
flies, mosquitoes, centipedes, and scor- 
pions. Now they ride down to the beach, 
passing by a platform erected on four tall 
forks, on which lie exposed to the wind 
and sun the dried remains of some dark 
warrior, and they eagerly gaze for a sign 
of the presence of white men. 

Some distance down the coast Stone 
joyfully recognized his island, and they 
pushed along the sandy beach until even- 
ing, when, to their great relief and de- 
light, they found themselves at the fish- 
ing-station which it had been their object 
to reach. 

The hardy sailors were no less sur- 
prised than glad to welcome their old 
acquaintance at their out-of-the-way home, 
and readily agreed to take Stone down in 
a whale-boat, and allow the boy to remain 
at their camp with the horses until he 
could be sent for. be | were engaged in 
smoking a large haul of “tit” fish which 
they had made on a neighboring reef. 
Their ketch was beached high and dry 
near the camp; and, on the whole, they 
had very comfortable quarters. 

That evening the boat was got ready to 
start, and long before day broke she had 
left the hospitable camp far behind her, 
and was running free before a favoring 
breeze, with Stone sound asleep (the first 
time in security for many months), 
wrapped ina spare sail. A good rest re- 
freshed him greatly, and the invigorating 
sea-breeze, together with his successful 
trip, emboldened him to hope for a 
favorable termination to his enterprise. 
The whale-boat cut along merrily, never 
shipping a sea. Oh the mercy of the 
open ocean breeze, and the companion- 
ship of his own people after his late suf- 
ferings! The sapphire sea, out of which 
rose innumerable little fairy islands, some 
clothed with dark cedars and pines to the 
water’s edge, others mere spots of emerald 
sward, washed a silver beach-line. Pierc- 
ing the clear waters, the eye could dis- 
cern forests of branching coral, through 
which the fish darted in shoals, or fed 
motionless on their marine pasture. Now 
and then a sea-snake is passed, coiled 
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with his head erect on the top of acrested 
wave; or the fin of a shark is seen as it 
cruises after its prey; or a little bark 
canoe darts from one island to another, 
and is lost to view among its verdure. 
But what pen can describe the glorious 
beauty of evening, when the setting sun, 
amid a blaze of gold and purple, dipped 
beneath the waters of the Pacific, gilding 
far and wide the glowing sea and the dark 
mountain-tops ? or the tropical beauty of 
the night, its stillness broken only by the 


roar of the fire-flashing breakers as they 


boomed on the sunken coral ledges, or 
rolled in waves of light towards that un- 
known shore? They had a capital run; 
and as they approached the entrance of 
the Fitzroy, the black smoke of a steamer 
making her way down from the “ fleets ” 
is seen above the trees. This is indeed 
a piece of luck. It is the Australian 
Steam Navigation Company’s steamer 
the “ Boomerang,” bound south. Another 
half-hour, and it would have been too late 
for another week. She stops; and as the 
whale-boat runs alongside and lowers her 
sail, Stone, who is standing in the stern- 
sheets, recognizes many a familiar face 
and voice among the throng who lean 
over her side looking down on them. 

His own rough appearance for a time 
protects his identity. His hairand beard 
have grown long, the wide brim of his 
soft felt hat has lost its stiffening, and 
hangs limply on his shoulders; his shirt 
and trousers have become of no particu- 
lar hue, and bear the mark of many a 
thorny struggle; while his revolver, car- 
bine, and red blanket impart a pictur- 
esqueness not uncommon in these parts. 

Bidding a hearty good-bye to his friends 
in need, and handing them a handsome 
cheque, he climbed up the ladder. The 
little whale-boat filled her sail and stood 
away for Rockhampton, where her crew 
will yet be in time to get a skinful of 
grog before night. 

Once on board, he is surrounded by 
friends. Naturally he is asked whence 
he comes; and he has barely given a 
vague account of his journey, when he 
is informed of the wonderful discovery 
which has been made by his rivals, whose 
party was about arriving when the steamer 
left. His hopes, so bright a while ago, 
sink. He asks why none of them are on 
board, and is informed that the mail-man 
to the few stations on the other side of 
Rockhampton has brought in the news, 
having out-travelled the explorers. 

He breathes once more. No doubt 
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their applications are with the mail the 
vessel carries. Should he present his 
own before the delivery of the steam- 
er’s letters, the victory will yet be his. A 
friend supplied him with the necessary 
outfit ; and when the old “ Boomerang” 
makes fast to the Australian Steam Navi- 
gation Company’s wharf on the Brisbane 
River he hurries off to the Crown Lands 
Office, which is fortunately open, and, 
presenting the papers which he has had 
time to make out on board, has the satis- 
faction of learning that no other applica- 
tions for country have arrived from that 
quarter. 

He has gained the day. Hurrah! 
Nothing like push. Back to the steamer. 
ee all round. He tells his story. 
Hurrah forthe north! More champagne. 
Away up to “ Braysher’s” now. Whata 
huge town Brisbane looks after the wild, 
solitary bush! It is a kind of London. 
One can never tire of walking up and 
down Queen Street watching one’s fellow- 
creatures, and staring at the shops. The 
sight of so many human beings causes a 
wild excitement, heightened at night when 
the lamps blaze and glitter. It is not 
altogether to be wondered at that the 
“bushman” should commit excess after 
his silent life of rigorous self-denial and 
privation. 

How strange is the feeling of walking 
up-stairs and viewing one’s figure in a 
pier-glass! How glorious is the return 
to a land of plenty —a land of fresh vege- 
tables and properly cooked food! One 
looks upon the black-coated waiter with a 
kind of respectful awe, and feels quite 
thankful when he quietly pockets his tip 
without upbraiding one with an attempt 
to purchase his sympathies. The dark, 
bronzed face and the rough hands, mark 
one out to the storekeepers and other 
leeches as proper prey; but never mind; 
what’s the odds? It is not every day 
one sees a town. 

Every bushman has experienced these 
feelings on his return to civilization after 
a long absence, and so also did Stone, his 
delight being much increased by his tri- 
umph. He had, however, a stronger 
attraction at Betyammo, whither he has- 
tened as soon as possible. 

The following mail took back the wel- 
come intimation to his companions, one 
of whom returned to the Béche-de-mer 
Station and brought home overland the 
horses and boy, whose arrival was hailed 
with much rejoicing by his tribe, and 
with no less cordiality than sincerity by 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
AN ESCAPE FOR LIFE FROM A FIJIAN 
CYCLONE. 
Savu Savu Bay, THE Fiy1 Isies, 
15th December, 1879. 
My DEAR FATHER AND MOTHER, — 
I arrived here only yesterday morning 
from Levuka, and very, very glad I am to 
get safe home at last, for we were ship- 
wrecked on the way, and had to swim for 
our lives; it was aterrible time. I suf- 
fered all the awful horrors of a death b 
drowning, but my life has been preserved, 
I may truly say, in a wonderful manner. 
I don’t know how to write about it; I am 
so full of thankfulness that you have been 
spared what I know would have been a 
great sorrow to you all; just simply 
rejoice that I am still to the fore, a good 
deal battered about, but safe and sound, 
and as well in health as ever, thank God 
for that. But I had better begin at the 
beginning, and give an account of the 
whole affair. I left Levuka last Tuesday 
morning, the 9th, at daylight, in a cutter 
of nine tons, the owner and captain in 
charge, his name H——, a man of few 
words, a quiet, honest, trustworthy fellow, 
for whom I havea great liking, thoroughly 
up to his work. As crew we had a halt- 
caste and two strong Fijians, only one 
other passenger besides myself. This 
man, A——, was formerly captain in 
some merchant service, a very rough 
diamond, but at bottom a very good 
fellow ; he came to Fiji about ten years 
ago, and is now a grey-haired old fellow, 
with a wife and large family of children. 
H is in partnership with C——, in 
Savu Savu Bay, brother to the one you 
know. They bought this cutter a few 
months ago, and Fave been running her 
regularly ever since. 

e left Levuka, as I have said, at day- 
light last Tuesday, with a very light 
breeze. We made very little way that 
day, and anchored for the night close to 
an island. Next morning at daylight we 
started again ; what little Cress there was 
was in our favor, but by evening it had 
died away, and left us out in the open sea. 
All that night we kept bobbing on. As 
soon, however, as day dawned, we saw at 
once we were in for something hot —at 
all events a very heavy squall was coming 
on — so we took in all our extra sails, and 
reefed close down, not a bit too soon. A 
terrific storm of wind and rain struck us, 
sending the cutter almost over on to her 
beam ends ; we feared our two small sails 
would be blown clean away, but being new 
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and strong they held, to our great relief. 
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At first we thought we were only in for a 
very heavy squall, which would not last 
more than two or three hours, but instead 
of that it increased in fury, and so rapidly, 
that within half an hour it was blowing a 
perfect hurricane, and as we have since 
found out, a regular cyclone. I have sel- 
dom seen such a sight; I never wish to 
experience it again in such a small craft. 
Our cutter of nine tons, in ordinary sail- 
ing weather, always boasted of five sails 
—a mainsail, square sail, gaff top-sail, 
stay sail, and jib. We took in everything 
except the mainsail and jib, both of which 
we shortened as much as possible, and 
yet we lay over with our lee gunwale un- 
der waterthe wholetime. At first the sea 
was comparatively smooth, for the wind 
was so strong that it literally prevented 
the sea from rising; it seemed at first 
that it was impossible for the waves to 
lift, for if one attempted to do so the wind 
caught it and sent it hissing along in 
spray; we were almost blinded with the 
heavy rain and spray; and although seven 
o’clock in the morning, it became quite 
dark, and we were enveloped in a thick 
fog, and could only see a few yards 
ahead. 

The storm came up from the eastward, 
but soon shifted round to the N.E., right 
dead ahead in our teeth; we then decided 
to try and make for the shelter of a small 
rocky barren islet, for we were out in the 
open sea, and this was our only refuge. 
We steered by compass, for we could not 
see any distance ahead. H—— steered, 
A—— went up to the masthead, and Lui, 
the half-caste, and the two Fijians stood 
_ ready. As there were plenty of men to do 
what was wanted, I remained close to 
H-——, to lend him a hand if necessary. 
We were of course drenched all the time 
with the heavy rain and spray, but that 
was nothing. To reach the island we 
had to pass through some dangerous reef 
patches, lying a mile and a half from it, the 
passage through the reef only a very nar- 
row one, being butafew yards wide. Not 
one of us spoke a word ; | knew afterwards 
that we were all thinking the same thing, 
that it was indeed very doubtful whether 
any of us would see land again. We were 
close-hauled to endeavor to get as much 
as possible to windward of the passage, 
and we were anxious to get through be- 
fore the wind shifted round any more. 
After along time, A—— cried out that 
we were close upon the reef; there it 
was, a white seething mass of huge waves 
and foam. I looked at H—, his honest, 
brown face as white as a sheet, and with 





such a desperate look upon it; we all saw 
at once that it was impossible to make the 
passage, close-hauled though we were, on 
that tack. There was not a second to be 
lost; we were almost on the reef; H—— 
tried to put the cutter about, she missed 
stays ; we could not get her round; and 
the next moment we were broadside on, 
among the huge waves and white foam 
right on the reef, which here is some fifty 
to sixty yards wide; an awful sea was 
running, and we were tossed up and down 
like a cockle shell. A—— at the mast- 
head roared out his orders in a hoarse 
voice of agony, “ Luff, luff! keep her full! 
luff, luff! keep her full!” and in that way 
we literally dodged between the huge 
rocks until we reached the deep water 
beyond. Our escape was a most miracu- 
lous one; at one time if we had been in 
the trough of the sea instead of on the 
top of a huge wave, we must have all lost 
our lives. When we were safe in the 
open sea again, A came down from 
the masthead, his face very white, and 
said to me, “Sonny, I would not have 
given five shillings for any of our lives a 
minute ago.” I looked at old H——, he 
was nearly crying with thankfulness. 

That danger over, we had another diffi- 
culty before us — how to reach the island ; 
for the wind was gradually hauling round, 
and was again blowing dead ahead, and a 
tremendous sea wasrunning. After tack- 
ing and tacking with the greatest diffi- 
culty, we reached holding-ground on the 
lee side of our barren island, and threw 
out both anchors and sixty-five fathoms of 
chain. Lui and the Fijians went ashore 
in the boat to cook; she returned for 
A——, who also went ashore. _H—— 
and I remained on board, not anticipating 
any danger. This was at nine o’clock in 
the morning. Soon after A—— left us 
the wind went round to the northward, 
and instead of our being on the lee side 
of the island, we were now on the wind- 
ward side, exposed to the full fury of the 
gale; it was impossible then for the boat 
to return to us; the sight was a grand 
one, and believing that our chains would 
hold, and not dreaming that there was any 
danger, I thoroughly enjoyed it. 

Where the boat had gone ashore was a 
narrow strip of white sand, with a back- 
ground of trees, the rest of the island 
nothing but bluff, barren rocks, rising 
straight out of the water; a tremendous 
sea was rolling in, and dashing furiously 
against these rocks, striking them and 
rising high in the air, a mass of white 
foam ; the trees on the island in their new 
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spring foliage forming a beautiful con- 
trast. H—— said to me, “ What an iron- 
bound coast!” I made some remark, I 
think, that it was very grand; and H—— 
said, “ Yes, old man, but I pity the poor 
fellow who gets dashed up against those 
rocks.” 

Meanwhile, the storm was increasing 
rapidly in fury, the cutter dipping bows 
under to every wave, the spray flying 
clean over us. We went down below into 
the little cabin and had something to eat, 
a biscuit and salt beef. It was impossi- 
ble for the boat to come out to us; noth- 
ing could have lived in the heavy sea, so 
we were obliged to remain on board, the 
storm raging worse and worse. A little 
before three o’clock in the afternoon I 
went down below, for I was very cold and 
wet. I was down but a few minutes, 
when H— called to me, “Old man, 
stand by to swim, one chain has parted!” 

The tone of his voice was quite enough. 
I did not say a word; 1 fe/¢ the worst had 
come; I went on deck at once ; there was 
H——, with nothing but his shirt on, his 
face very white, and with the same look 
on it that I had noticed when we were ox 
the reef. I went to the bows, and of 
course saw at once that one chain had 
gone. I said to H—, “ Let us lash two 
oars together, and get ashore on them.” 
He said, “ Not a bit of use, you will only 
be drifted upon those rocks; your only 
chance is to swim, and try and make for 
that bit of sandy beach. It is your only 
chance, old man; if you get upon those 
rocks you will be dashed to pieces.” 
Now, in order to reach that sandy beach 
we had to swim in a great measure against 
wind, waves, and tide. I merely said, “I 
suppose we had better go before the other 
chain parts.” He said, “ Yes, if you wait 
till then you will have less chance.” I 
did not say another word. I stripped my 
clothes off. As I was taking my shirt off 
H—— said, “ You had better keep that 
on; you will want something on shore. 
But I took it off, for I knew 1 could not 
swim in it; I, however, kept my jersey 
on, and there I stood ready. We bot 
stood together hanging on to the shrouds, 
both of us silent, for a minute or two, 
very quiet, and our faces — for mine must 
have been the same as H——’s —very 
white. I looked at the huge breakers, at 
the rocks, at the distance from the strip 
of beach, and I felt my heart sink terribly. 
I did not say a word, but I felt I could 
not reach the shore; there was no time 
for any cowardice. H—— told me after- 
wards that I did not show the slightest 





fear, that he never saw any one behave in 
such a cool manner as I did. Just before 
I jumped into the sea, I turned round to 
H——, and said, “ Old man, I can’t do it.” 
The next moment I was among the waves, 
swimming for the shore. I kept up my 
presence of mind grandly. I swam slowly 
and deliberately, for I knew I stood a 
poor chance if I flurried myself. I heard 
H—— plunge into the sea behind me; 
he soon passed me, swimming with far 
greater ease than I did; he is much more 
powerfully built than I am, stronger in 
every way, and has led a very rough life 
since his boyhood; he stood a far better 
chance of reaching the shore than I did. 
It was terrible work amongst those huge 
breakers; they followed each other in 
such quick succession, that when you did 
manage to rise to the surface after being 
overwhelmed with one, you had not time 
even to breathe before the next huge 
wave was upon you. I was getting very 
exhausted, my arms and legs so tired that 
I could hardly move them, and I found it 
more difficult to rise from under the waves. 
I saw A—— (who cannot swim a stroke) 
on the beach, gesticulating and running 
about frantically. I saw H far ahead 
of me, still making good way; then I saw 
Lui, the half-caste, a perfect Hercules in 
strength, and a splendid swimmer, dash 
into the water followed by the two Fijians. 
I saw them reach H——-; one Fijian re- 
mained with him to help him, and Lui 
and the other came on towards me. It 
seemed child’s play to them; the breakers 
were rolling in towards the shore; as 
they met each one they dived under it, 
and so they came on to me. _I was afraid 
they would not reach me in time, for I 
was completely exhausted. I had no 
strength left in me, and I gave an awful 
yell, and sank before they reached me. 

hen I came to the surface, I found my- 
self almost unconsciously between them, 
my left hand on Lui’s shoulder, my right 
arm held up by the Fijian. We made for 
the shore; in a second a huge breaker 
was upon us, and separated us. 

A-——, who was watching from the 
beach, says he thought none of us would 
come to the surface again, we were so 
long beneath the waves; however, we 
came to the surface again, and Lui and 
the Fijian grasped me, again; a huge 
wave separated us again, again we came 
together, and made a vain attempt. Lui 
said, “ Sa oft” (“It is finished”), shook 
me off, and made for the shore, followed 
by the Fijian. I then heard a yell from 

——, the Fijian who came out to help 
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him had deserted him also. When Lui 
said, “ Sa ofz,” and the two men left me, 
the agony of mind I suffered is something 
indescribable ; I gave up all hope of life, 
I was utterly exhausted, and down I sank. 
I heard the breakers roaring above me, I 
could just see my arms moving feebly 
about, my stomach began to swell most 
painfully with the amount of salt water I 
was swallowing, and then in the most un- 
accountable manner I came to the surface 
again, and saw them dragging H—— 
ashore. Down I sank again, and so on, 
until at last I felt dashed against the 
rocks. I grasped at them, but they were 
smooth and slippery, and back I was 
sucked again by the waves; the next 
wave threw me up again, and I felt a 
hand clutch hold of me and drag me 
higher up; I fully realized then how a 
drowning man grasps at every straw; the 
wave flattened both of us against the rock, 
which rose sheer above us; I clutched at 
it in a helpless kind of way, and most 
mercifully three fingers of each hand 
stuck in two small niches in the rock; I 
could only get them in as far as the first 
joint, no more; how I held on is a marvel 
to me, a marvel to every one who saw the 
place afterwards. The next wave lifted 
me clean off my feet, and towered high 
above us, how my fingers retained their 
hold I cannot tell, it was pure despera- 
tion; as the wave receded the suction 
was very great, it washed the Fijian, who 
had saved me, back again amongst the 
breakers. 1 looked round for an instant, 
and saw him struggling in the water, but 
the next wave was upon me, a huge body 
of water, and I held on again like grim 
death; my strength was gone, my arms 
and legs numb, but I did not leave go. 
The wave washed the Fijian into a small 
hole in the rock hollowed out by the 
action of the water; into this the waves 
swept with fearful force; but the Fijian 
was fresh and stuck there. After a while 
he clambered round the rocks, how I 
don’t know, and went for help; he saw 
A—— and shouted to him for a rope; 
he (A——) chopped off the boat’s painter 
with an axe, and sent Lui and the Fijians 
over the rocks to me. They came down 
from above, and let the rope down to me 
in a noose; it was too short — they called 
and yelled to me to catch hold of it, but I 
could not, I had no strength left; they let 
it down a little lower, it was now about 
two feet above me; I waited for the next 
wave, it lifted me up, I made one des- 
perate effort and caught hold of the rope. 
They dragged me up to a small ledge, 


where there was just room for them to 
stand ; they seized me by the wrists and 
legs, and there I vomited a quantity of 
blood and water; after a while they 
dragged me up higher to another ledge ; 
as they were doing so, the cutter, which 
had in the mean time parted the remaining 
chain, was dashed against the rocks, her 
topmast striking the rocks within a few 
feet of me. Well, they dragged me up 
from ledge to ledge until we got to a safe 
place, and there I lay and vomited bucket- 
fuls. The Fijians seeing I was numb 
with the cold, lay upon me with their 
naked bodies like blankets until I had 
got some warmth into me, they then be- 
tween them carried me down to the beach 
into a sort of cave. A—— came up, and 
never shall I forget the rough fellow’s 
tender kindness to me. “Old man, old 
man, I never thought I should see you 
again; I told H—— long ago that you 
were cooked. Lui and the F ijians when 
they came ashore said it was impossible to 
save you, that you were a drowned man, 
that it was written on your face, that 
they themselves were nearly drowned, 
that the sharks were already at you.” 
A—— fortunately had brought a rug 
ashore with him in the boat; he stripped 
off my wet jersey, took off his own dry 
fisherman’s blue jersey, made me put it 
on, and wrapped me in his rug, and made 
the Fijians light a fire, and I lay close 
alongside. It was quite dark then — just 
think how awful it would have been if the 
storm had come upon us during the night. 
The shake of the hand old A—— gave 
me when he first saw me I shall never 
forget. Soon H—— came limping up; 
we said nothing at first but just looked at 
each other in quiet thankfulness. He 
then told me he had never had such a 
narrow squeak for his life before, that he 
also gave up all hope, and yet 7 saw him 
dragged ashore. A—— told me that they 
all rushed into the water and dragged him 
ashore, and that when he saw his face he 
ve up all hope of ever seeing me again ; 
or H ’s face was like a corpse’s, his 
lips livid. 

That night, when the tide went down, 
A——, Lui, and the Fijians went to the 
cutter to get some food and water, 
for we were on a barren island without 
either; although the waves were dash- 
ing over the cutter, they pluckily dived 
into her hold and brought up a box of 
tinned meats and a bag of flour belonging 
to me; they also secured a keg of water, 








so we were fortunately provided with 
provisions fora week. This was all that 
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could be done then; the seas had broken 
open the hatches, and were washing the 
cargo out in the most merciless way. 
That night the wind went right round to 
the southward, and then gradually to the 
eastward, proving that we had experi- 
enced a regular cyclone. The gale raged 
all night and we never expected to see 
the cutter in the morning. We none of 
us slept that night, but we all lay down; an 
oar served us three fora pillow. A—— 
and H—— put me between them; no 
clothes had been saved from the wreck. 
A—— had fortunately his rug; we lay as 
close to each other as we possibly could, 
I close up to H——’s back, and A—— 
close up to mine with his arm round me. 
How bitterly cold it was, how the wind 
did roar! could not sleep, my chest 
was paining me too much; I said, “I 
can’t breathe.” H-—— said, “I am just 
the same, every breath I take pains me.” 
I anggens this was the result of the quan- 
tity of salt water we had swallowed. We 
were very thankful when morning at last 
dawned. H——and I could not move; 
his legs were much cut about, but I was 
in a far worse state. When they hauled 
me over the rocks I was bleeding, I may 
truly say, all over; it was a great mercy 
no limbs were broken. I was cut all over, 
my feet and legs terribly; when H—— 
and A—— looked me over next morn- 
ing, they said, “ By Jove, old man, you 
would make a splendid zebra.” I was 
afraid at first that my left knee was seri- 
ously damaged, for 1 could not move it; 
my feet were much swollen, and I had an 
ugly cut in my groin. My wounds were 
all full of dirt; there was no water to 
wash in, for we had but very little for 
drinking purposes, and it was necessary 
to husband that very carefully, for we did 
not know when we might be rescued. 
However, I bore all with the greatest 
cheerfulness — everything seemed so ut- 
terly trivial when I thought how merci- 
fully my life had been spared. That 
night as I lay awake, a feeling of utter 
horror came over me when I thought of 
what I had gone through, and then it 
would change to intense thankfulness 
that I was still safe and. sound in limb. 
A——told me that I was at least three 
quarters of an hour in the water, and two 
hours upon the rocks, so you can imag- 
ine what I endured. 

When I gave up all hope in the water, 
I did not suffer one pang of remorse 
about my past life. I have always been 
told that when a man is drowning, all 
his past life comes before him, and he 





suffers horrors of conscience; it was not 
so with me. I thought of you, my dear 
father and mother, and of you all at home, 
and what a sorrow the news of my death 
would be to you all, and then, strange to 
say, I thought how people do lie; I have 
always been told that death by drowning 
is the easiest death, and yet here I am 
suffering agonies of pain, and I remem- 
ber wishing if I am to be drowned, let it 
be done quickly. Then I thought, I am 
about to solve the problem about the 
future world, and I felt the same feeling 
of shyness and dread come over me that 
I have felt so often, and never could con- 

uer, when I was outside a drawing-room 

oor, and about to be ushered into the 
presence of a crowd of ladies andmen. I 
have been asked if I never thought about 
the sharks which infest the place. I 
am thankful to say they never entered 
into my head; if I had remembered them 
I feel sure I should have gone down like 
a stone. 

Next morning the cutter, to our great 
surprise, was still there; when she had 
drifted ashore it was high tide, and the 
waves wedged her in between the rocks 
most securely; twenty yards beyond the 
place where she aon, and she would 
have missed the island altogether, and 
been driven clean away; she came ashore 
at the very place where I did, thus show- 
ing how helplessly the wind and waves 
had driven me; twenty yards more and 
I should have been lost. 

During the day the wind and waves 
went down; the trees whose tender foli- 
age I had admired the day before looked 
as if a severe fire had passed through them, 
the leaves were all black and withered. 
I was bringing up a large stock of stores 
and necessaries for the plantation; rem- 
nants only saved, a quantity of silver for 
plantation use gone, my good heavy coats 
that are invaluable on these voyages all 
washed away, cases broken open by the 
waves, and some of the contents washed 
ashore; even tinned meats strewn about 
on the reef; sulus (cloth for plantation 
use) found in strips all over the reef; 
my belt was picked up three days after- 
wards. I cannot tell the extent of my 
loss at present; but I look upon it as 
nothing when I think how wonderfully 
my life has been spared. 

The third day the sea was almost calm. 
On Saturday a schooner came in sight; 
we hailed her and she lent us men. All 
ballast was taken out of the cutter, two 
strong tackles rove to the reef, the holes 
in her were then patched up, and at high 
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tide she was hauled into deep water, and 
by constant pumping kept afloat. The 
schooner lent her an anchor and chain. 
Then it was decided that I should go on 
in the schooner to Savu Bay to break the 
news to H——’s partner, and send down 
a letter to A——’s wife to tell her that 
her husband was all right, for we knew 
that everybody would be very anxious 
about us. So I came on in the schooner 
and reached this full of thankfulness. 

My wounds are showing no signs of 
festering; they cannot look more healthy. 
How I relished my first wash! My feet 
are so much cut about that I cannot do 
much walking at present, but I am in 
perfect health ; the difficulty I suffered at 
first in breathing has entirely left me, so 
do not be in the Tenet alarmed about me. 

I shall give the Fijian who saved my 
life a handsome present; he indeed de- 
serves one, although he did not come 
with the intention of saving my life; he 
said to A——, “I must go and see the 
white man die,” and ran to the top of 
the rocks to get a good view. He saw I 
had life in me yet, and pluckily clam- 
bered down the rocks. How he found a 
footing I don’t know, but Fijians are as 
sure-footed as goats ; at all events he got 
down in time to seize my hand and save 
my life. 

I have written this letter in a great 
hurry, and at one sitting, so I am pretty 
well tired out; but I have a chance of 
sending to Levuka to-morrow; possibly 
I may not have another before the mail 
leaves. 

Your affectionate Son. 


From The Pall Mall Gazette. 
THE CIVIL CODE OF THE JEWS. 


APART from the laws of usury, the 
general ordinances regulating transac- 
tions between debtor and creditor are 
extremely interesting. They offer a 
marked contrast to analogous provisions 
found in -other ancient legal systems, 
which delivered up the unfortunate debtor 
to the mercy of the person to whom he 
stood indebted. The Hebrew code was 
in this regard eminently humane and con- 
siderate. Due regard was had to the 
position and circumstances and necessi- 
ties of a borrower unable to meet his 
engagements. The lender was enjoined 
as well as legally prevented from pressing 
harshly and to an extreme his claim 
against one indebted to him in money or 





kind. “A creditor,” says Rab Dinné, 
“who knows that a person owing him 
money is unable to pay the amount must 
avoid passing where the debtor is likely 
to be found (in order, of course, not to 
cause the latter pain or shame ); other- 
wise he violates the divine command, 
‘Thou shalt not be towards him an exact- 
or’ (Exodus xii. 24)” The Ghemara 
further adds— by the mouth of Rabbi 
Amé and Rabbi Assé, “that the credi- 
tor who does this is regarded as though 
he had cast his debtor into a flaming fur- 
nace or into a stream of water.” The 
law, however, provided that every man 
should be fully and legally responsible 
for all debts he contracted. The princi- 
pal ordinances calling for explanation are 
those referring to the taking and retain- 
ing of pledges, and the mode of seizing 
chattels or selling real property in satis- 
faction of properly established claims. 
In any civil process the party against 
whom judgment was given and who was 
cast in damages became a debtor in re- 
spect of the amount in question. The 
ordinances of the Talmud regulating dis- 
traint upon goods and property will there- 
fore suffice to indicate the manner in 
which the local tribunals could enforce 
their decrees, whenever the obstinacy of 
a suitor rendered such a proceeding nec- 
essary. 

Money was lent among the Jews in 
three different ways: (1) on an article, 
utensil, or a garment, regarded as a pledge, 
although the creditor might not take pos- 
session of the object in question; (2) 
on personal security, where one party 
verbally — ze. in the presence of wit- 
nesses —or by deed guaranteed repay- 
ment of a loan contracted by another ; 
(3) without security of any kind, the 
creditor knowing the means and position 
of the borrower, and relying upon the 
responsibility incurred by the latter and 
capable of being enforced at law. In the 
case of money lent upon pledges the 
following ordinances took effect. The 
Mosaic code forbade the taking of a 
millstone as security for a debt; it was 
required for the preparation of a vital 
necessary. The rabbins saw in this in- 
junction the enunciation of a general 
principle. The Mischna therefore ex- 
tended the prohibition to all instruments 
or utensils employed in the preparation 
of alimentary substances. If such an 
article was taken in pledge by a creditor 
the tribunal could compel its restoration. 
Nor could such an abject be seized in 


satisfaction of adebt. In like manner it . 
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was forbidden to take a pledge of a 
widow. The Pentateuch prohibited a gar- 
ment only; but the Talmud again extends 
the prohibition to articles of any kind; 
and for the following reason. if sn ob- 
ject taken as security was of such a na- 
ture as to be required for domestic use or 
was necessary for labor —as a pillow or 
a plough — the creditor was bound during 
thirty days at least to allow the debtor 
the use of one of the two whenever he 
required it: ze. the pillow in the evening 
to sleep upon, the plough in the daytime 
to work with. In the case of a man it 
was presumed that this would cause no 
inconvenience; but where a widow was 
concerned, and she happened to be poor 
and as a consequence required the pledge 
she had given from time to time, the con- 
stant visits of the creditor bringing the 
article would probably cause scandal, as 
neighbors could scarcely be cognizant of 
the nature of the business transaction 
which caused ‘the lender to come to her 
so frequently. Hence this law was one 
of thé many found in the Talmud in favor 
of women. In no case, moreover, was a 
creditor permitted to enter a debtor’s 
house in order to seize a pledge there. 
If he had not taken possession of the 
article in question when he lent the 
money he was not even permitted to take 
it from the debtor in the street. If the 
amount lent was not repaid as agreed 
upon, the lender was required to attend 
before the local tribunal and prove the 
debt. An officer of the court, specially 
employed for that purpose, was then or- 
dered to obtain possession of the pledge 
in question. He was not, however, suf- 
fered to enter the borrower’s house in 
order to seize it; he was bound to remain 
outside, and the article in question had to 
be handed out to him. Thirty days of 
grace were then allowed in order to afford 
the debtor time and opportunity to pro- 
cure the sum necessary to repay his loan. 
At the expiration of that term the pledge 
was sold to satisfy the claim of the plain- 
tiff. In the case of a loan on personal 
security the same procedure was neces- 
sary. It was, however, indispensable that 
application should in the first instance 
have been made to the person who con- 
tracted the loan. Only when it had been 
proved before the local court that the 
debtor himself was unable to pay could 
the guarantee be compelled to make good 
the amount. 

In cases where money was lent without 
security of any kind, an execution on 
movable goods and personal chattels 





could only be levied after proving the 
debt in court as in the preceding in- 
stances. Nor was the plaintiff-creditor 
himself permitted to meddle in the mat- 
ter. The business was entirely commit- 
ted to the hands of the official appointed 
by the local judges. Now, whatever the 
amount of the debt towards repayment of 
which the property in question was to be 
sold, the following was imperative: the 
person making the necessary arrange- 
ments for carrying out the orders of the 
court was obliged in every case to make 
out a list of articles necessary for the 
personal use and accommodation of the 
debtor and his family. The list of re- 
— legally allowed included suf- 

cient money (or goods that would fetch 
so much) to provide food for thirty days, 
sufficient clothing to last twelve sonthe, 
a bed whereon to sleep, a couch whereon 
to recline at meals (the Jews in the 
later period of their nationality followed 
the Roman custom of reclining when 
partaking of food) a pair of sandals, 
and, if engaged in any industrial occupa- 
tion, two of every kind of tool or imple- 
ment required for such employment. In 
no case, however, was the property of the 
wife assured to her by her marriage con- 
tract liable for any debts contracted by 
her husband, notwithstanding that he had 
the usufruct of the money. Even new 
clothing, if bought for wife and children, 
was exempt from seizure. Another ex- 
emption was also permitted. The per- 
sonal property and movable chattels of 
orphans could not be seized in respect of 
debts contracted by their deceased father. 
— his real estate, land and houses, 
could be realized by order of the court to 
meet liabilities he had incurred prior to 
his death. Where, however, some one 
special article had been pledged, or rather 
hypothecated, as security for money lent, 
the article named could be claimed in de- 
fault of payment by the heritors of the 
deceased. 

In every case the law required proof of 
debt. The creditor was expected to bring 
either the &inyan (deed of acknowledg- 
ment) or two competent witnesses: al- 
though, as we have before explained, the 
defendant in a contested case might take 
the Biblical oath — deoraitha —in order 
to clear himself of liability, or the plain- 
tiff might swear derabbanan, the rabbin- 
ical oath, in order to compel payment. 
Yet the rabbins looked with suspicion 
upon the alternatives named. Apart from 
that they regarded, too, the sinfulness of 
an oath. The Ghemara constantly ad- 
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vises men never to lend money except 
in the presence of witnesses, or without 
receiving the legal acknowledgment of 
indebtedness from the borrower. “He 
who lends money in the absence of wit- 
nesses,” says Rab Judah in the name of 
Rab, “trangresses the negative precept, 
‘Thou shalt not put a stumbling-block 
before the blind;’ for he tempts the bor- 
rower to deny the debt.” So too another 
rabbi, Risch Lakisch, points out, “It 
causes slander;” for one party denying 
the debt compels the other to bring an 
action. One party has to swear, and nat- 
urally the adherents of one side regard 
those on the other as perjured. Thus 
quarrels are spread and slander is a re- 
sult. A propos of this caution, the famous 
Rab Asche, to test his colleague, sent to 
Rabbina, the commentator, one Friday 
evening late, when of course all were 
busy, it being near to Sabbath, asking for 
a loan of ten zuzim, which he urgently 
required. Rabbina sent back answer, 
“ Bring witnesses and we will sign the 
note of hand.” Rab Asche replied, 
“What! I bring witnesses! Do I not 
inspire sufficient confidence to obviate 
the necessity of such procedure?” Rab- 
bina’s remark thereupon was brief: “ You 
less than anybody else! You are so in- 
tently engaged in study and so constantly 
preoccupied that you would easily forget 
the fact of your indebtedness.” The 
opinion of the rabbins generally anent 
the lending of money under the circum- 
stances adverted upon is well expressed 
in a pithy deraitha : “ Three persons there 
are who weep, and none can console them: 
he who sets over himself a master; he 
who allows himself to be ruled by his 
wife; and he who lends money without 
witnesses.” 

Debts were chargeable against real 
estate, houses and land, as well as against 
personal chattels. If the movable belong- 
ings upon which a creditor levied an exe- 
cution proved insufficient to liquidate the 
amount unpaid, the tribunal before whom 
the matter came was empowered to order 
the sale of sufficient land to make up the 
required balance. In all cases where it 
was necessary to seize the land belonging 
to a debtor the mode of procedure gen- 
erally adopted was somewhat as follows. 
Assuming of course that the creditor had 
applied for his money and had been re- 
fused; the usual application had been 
made to the local tribunal to enforce pay- 
ment in cash; the defendant had been 
cited, and being obdurate refused to ap- 
pear — tacitly declining payment: the 





court would thereupon give the creditor 
an order of the judges termed “rpha, 
which entitled him to seize and enter 
upon and ascertain all necessary particu- 
lars respecting the debtor’s fields and 
farms, wherever and in whatever district 
they were situate. The extent and nature 
of these holdings being discovered, the 
creditor attended before the tribunal of 
the division wherein the property or an 

particular portion thereof was comprised. 
He handed over to the judges here the 


act tirpha. This document the court de-' 


stroyed. Instead thereof they delivered 
to him the deed designated adrachtha. 
This was an authorization that entitled 
him to enter upon and possess the prop- 
erty therein specified. It would, how- 
ever, frequently happen that the land 
thus seized by the pursuer would be worth 
more or perhaps less than the amount of 
the debt for which it was taken. In such 
instances the tribunal ordered the prop- 
erty to be surveyed and valued by com- 
petent persons. It was then divided. 
Another instrument known as schuma, 
deed of estimate, was thereupon drawn 
up. The previous deed of adrachtha, or 
occupation, was now delivered up to the 
judges, the creditor receiving in return 
the new document, schuma. This finally 
entitled him to take possession of a por- 
tion of land, the value of which was ex- 
actly proportioned to the amount of the 
debt unpaid. The obdurate debtor, how- 
ever, did not lose all right to reoccupy 
his field or farm. A tradition of the doc- 
tors of the city of Nehardea — whose 
practices and precedents are often quoted 
in the Talmud — states that the borrower 
could at any time within twelve months 
regain possession of his property on pay- 
ment of the amount in respect of which it 
was disposed of. One of the most emi- 
nent of the Amoraim, Amemar, thinks 
otherwise. “Iam myself of Nehardea,” 
he says, “and I maintain that the debtor 
retains forever the right to repurchase 
his property from those who have legally 
seized and occupied it.” The Ghemara 
itself adopts this opinion too, that an 
Israelite could always pay his debts and 
regain what had once before been his 
own. Characteristically, this concession 
in favor of debtors is attached to the 
verses of Deuteronomy, “Thou shalt do 
what is just and righteous in the eyes of 
the Eternal.” Poverty would in the ma- 
jority of cases be the cause of non-pay- 
ment of a debt for which land had been 
seized. And the Talmudists held that it 
was a good deed to aid, by a privilege of 
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PLAIN-SPEAKING. 


this kind, the man who had become poor, 
but had again risen in the world, to pos- 
sess his own again. 


From Good Words. 
PLAIN-SPEAKING. 


PRELIMINARY. 


It has been remarked, “ You may say 
anything, to anybody, if you only know 
how to say it.” That is, with kindliness, 
good temper, and calm justice: free from 
“ bumptiousness,” and above all from the 
smallest suspicion of envy, malice, and 
all uncharitableness. Under such condi- 
tions, the act of “speaking one’s mind,” 
usually so obnoxious, is shorn of much 
of its harmfulness; and fault-finding be- 
comes less a weapon of offence than a 
surgeon’s lancet, used not for injury, but 
cure. 

Therefore, if in this or succeeding pa- 
pers, I say somewhat hard things, I beg 
ma | readers to believe that it is not out of 
a hard heart, careless of giving pain, but 
a sad heart, knowing that pain must be 
given, and that if bitter truths need to be 
spoken, they are better spoken by an op- 
timist than a pessimist: by a straightfor- 
ward Christian woman than by a cynic or 
a laughing philosopher. 

Also let me wholly disclaim intentional 
personalities. If chore be a cap which 
fits any one, and he likes to put it on his 
own head, and fly into a passion about it, 
that is his fault, not mine. I accuse no 
one, let people’s own consciences accuse 
themselves. If by looking into this silent 
glass, they see their own image, and go 
away, not forgetting but remembering and 
amending it—for our moral beauty or 
ugliness depends very much upon our- 
selves — then this plain-speaking of mine 
will be no offence, nor shall I have spoken 
altogether in vain. 


I. 
THE TIDE AT THE TURN. 


“ There is a tide in the affairs of men 
Which, taken at the turn, leads on to fortune.” 

“ Why, this is like a bit out of ‘ Cran- 
ford,’” said I to a friend as we came out 
into the clear winter twilight, from a house 
where she had taken me to pay a call. 

“Yes; Mrs. Gaskell would have made 
a charming picture out of that cosy little 
parlor, with Miss Sarah sitting alone 
there, so round and fat and pom owe 
looking.” (‘“ Pretty, too,” interposed I; 
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“she must have been pretty when she 
was young.”) “ That parrot, too, it is as 
good to her almost as a child, and as 
troublesome.” (My friend does not be- 
lieve in the delightfulness of children.) 
“ And Miss Phillis makes as much of the 
parrot as her sister. I wish you had seen 
Miss Phillis; but she is always out of 
afternoons.” 

And then I learned how, at the other 
end of the town, lived an old gentleman, 
very helpless and infirm, whom Miss 
Phillis for years had gone to see every 
day, aso, Sa hour or two in reading 
or talking to him. 

“In summer I often used to meet her 
walking beside his bath-chair. She is not 
at all like Miss Sarah, but very tall and 
thin, and decidedly active for her years. 
This winter I hear poor Mr. White can- 
not go out at all, but Miss Phillis never 
misses a day in going to see him.” 

“Ts he a relation?” 

“ Oh, no; only a very old friend. An 
old bachelor, too — quite solitary. People 
do say — have said it any time these 
thirty years —that he had better have 
married Miss Phillis, and that she would 
not have objected; but one never knows 
the truth of these things. They have 
been most steady friends, anyhow.” 

Here, truly, was a chapter out of 
“Cranford,” or out of human life gener- 
ally. Once I had myself chanced to see 
Mr. White —a funny little old man in a 
brown Brutus wig—it was difficult to 
make a sentimental hero of him. Still — 

“T have always been rather fond of 
Miss Phillis,” continued my friend. “ She 
would have made a good man’s fireside 
very bright. Perhaps Mr. White was 
one of those who are always missing 
their chances, who cannot ‘take the tide 
at the turn.’ If so, it was a pity. So 
many let happiness slip on them, and re- 
gret it when too late. Not that I am 
aware of Miss Phillis’s regretting any- 
thing. She is a very cheerful-minded 
woman, and is invaluable now to old Mr. 
White.” 

We were neither of us in a moralizing 
mood, being also cheerful minded women, 
and bent on enjoying as much as possible 
our brief winter holiday —“ gentle but 
kindly,” like our own advancing age — so 
the conversation dropped. 

Since, however, it has often recurred 
to me, in noticing how very common is 
this fatal peculiarity of not being able to 
“ take the tide at the turn,” especially in 
love-affairs. That of Miss Phillis and 
Mr. White may never have existed at all, 
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except in the imagination of their friends ; 
but I have known several other instances 
in which a little honest rashness would 
have been the best wisdom. 

One case especially : a young couple — 
playfellows from childhood —all their 
friends agreeable to and expecting their 
engagement, nay waiting, somewhat anx- 
iously, for the gentleman to “make up 
his mind” and say the final word, which 
from pure shyness he delayed doing. At 
last, one Sunday —the young lady was 
going away on Monday —he determined 
to speak during their usual evening walk 
home from church. But—— “I'll go 
to church with you to-night,” said an un- 
conscious, well-intentioned friend. Alas! 
“two is company, three is none.” The 
proposal was not made — never made. 
Three days after the lady accepted a long- 
persistent suitor, who years before had 
made up zs mind —and declared it. 
Well, no hearts were broken apparently. 
She married, but her old playfellow is a 
bachelor still. He comes now and then 
to see her, romps with her children, plays 
chess with her husband, and does not 
look at all miserable. But perhaps, when 
he goes back to his handsome empty 
house, he wishes things had been a little 
different. 

However, love, if it be the heart of life, 
constitutes only a small portion of it ex- 
ternally, to a man at least. On many 
other matters besides love-matters this 
inability to take the tide at the turn is 
most fatal. How many a man owes his 
whole success in life to the faculty of 
being able to see the golden moment and 
catch it ere it flies! “All things come 
alike to all.” That is (with very rare 
exceptions), every man has a certain num- 
ber of chances — the distinction between 
success and failure is that one grasps 
them, another lets them slip by. An un- 
answered letter, an appointment broken, 
a train missed, may for all we know 
change the color of our whole existence. 
All the more because we do zot know; 
until, looking back, we see upon what 
trivial things — mere accidents appar- 
ently — hinged the most important events 
of our lives. A situation applied for at 
once, and gained “just at the nick of 
time;” a first invitation accepted, not 
neglected; a business letter answered 
without delay ; an appointment kept, with 
trouble and pains, yet still kept: these 
small things have many a time proved the 
keystone of the arch on which a young 
man has built his fortunes. “Only a 
quarter of an hour!” said an old man to 





a young one who was apologizing care- 


lessly for having kept him waiting thus 
long. ‘“ My friend, to that quarter of an 
hour I owe everything in life!” 

Between the courage which seizes an 
opportunity and the sanguine rashness 
which snatches at everything and grasps 
nothing, is as wide a difference as be- 
tween bravery and foolhardiness. Some- 
times one may make a mistake. A lady 
once told me how she stood before a post- 
office with a letter in her hand —a mo- 
mentous letter, written on the impulse of 
the moment, and with a strong conscien- 
tious desire to do the right — all the more 
because it was painful — how twice, three 
times, she seemed to feel some invisible 
hand restraining her own, how she looked 
helplessly up to the silent sunset sky — 
then with a sort of desperation dropped 
the letter into the box —and repented it 
to her dying day. 

But hens difficult crises seldom hap- 
pen. On the whole, far more harm is 
done by irresolution than by precipita- 
tion: even, as I have heard it said, and I 
agree thereto, weakness is worse than 
wickedness. At any rate, it is more dan- 
gerous. The man who never can make 
up his mind, who lets chance after chance 
go past him, is always a little too late for 
everything, and never knows that kindly 
Fortune has touched him till he catches 
the last sad sweep of her garment as she 
glides by —forever!—the misery which 
this man creates, and inflicts —for it isa 
fallacy that any one can be nobody’s 
enemy but his own —is, in the aggre- 
gate, much greater than that caused by 
the strong bad man. Him we recognize 
at once, and against him we can protect 
ourselves a little; against the other we 
never can. Our very pity takes up arms 


against our judgment. For, alas! we 


know the certain end — 


He that will not when he may, 
When he would he shall have nay. 


Only for a single hopeful minute is the 
tide on the turn; when once it Aas turned, 
it has turned forever, and 


Leaves him at eve on the bleak shore alone. 


All thorough business men and women 
—for women require to be good “ men of 
business” too in this our day —know 
that the aptitude for seeing the right mo- 
ment to do a thing, and doing it, without 
rashness, but also without delay, is a vital 
necessity of success—success in any- 
thing. He who puts off till to-morrow 
what can be done —or ought to be done 
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— to-day, is most hopeless as a clerk, a 
servant, or in any position where regular, 
systematic work is required. More fatal 
still is such a quality in a master or mis- 
tress —for the real heart of a family is 
almost always the mistress. If she can- 
not “take the tide at the turn,” judge the 
fittest moment for domestic decisions of 
all kinds, and carry them out, woe betide 
her! There may be no actual shipwreck, 
but her henssheld barque will be a very 
helpless, helmless vessel at best. 

This habit of dilatoriness and indecis- 
ion is so much of it mere habit that chil- 
dren cannot be too early taught, first the 
necessity of making up one’s mind, and 
then of acting upon it. The trick of 
“hanging about,” of wasting minute after 
minute, hour after hour, in work as in 
play — for idlers never even play consci- 
entiously — is often acquired in mere 
infancy, and too often, alas! in imitation 
of elders and betters, never to be got rid 
of to the end of life. What is in the boy 
or girl pure carelessness, becomes in the 
man and woman a confirmed peculiarity, 
which haunts them like a curse, causing 
no end of misery to themselves and all 
belonging to them. 

For we know our gains and achieve- 
ments; our losses, our failures, we never 
fully know. But we may dimly guess at 
them, by our despair over some applica- 
tion thrown aside and neglected, till the 
lost chance of benefiting ourselves or our 
neighbor can never be recalled; our re- 
morse over an unanswered letter, when 
the writer has suddenly gone whither no 
kindly word can reach i any more; our 
regret over cordial visits left unpaid, and 
pleasant meetings unvalued, till friend- 
ship, worn out, dies a natural death, or 
burns itself to ashes like a fire without 
fresh coals. Then we may lay the blame 
on Providence, luck, circumstances; any- 
thing or anybody except the true sinners, 
ourselves — but it is too late. 

“We cannot help it,” we plead, and 
after a certain time we really cannot help 
it. There is a disease called paralysis of 
the will, an actual physical disease, though 
its results are moral, and every one who 
cultivates, or rather does not strive with 
all his might to eradicate, the habit of 
indecision, lays himself open thereto. A 
baby —even a dumb infant who “knows 
its own mind,” and stretches out the little 
impetuous hand, quite certain whether it 
is the doll or the wagon which it wants to 
play with, and eager to snatch it, without 
wasting a minute —is a personage not to 
be despised but encouraged. The gift of 
being able to enjoy to-day, not to-morrow 
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or next week, but to-day, which alone is 
our real property and also (the one faculty 
involves the other) of doing resolutely 
each day’s work within the day, is one of 
the greatest blessings that can fall to the 
lot of any human being. Let us, who are 
parents, try by all conceivable means to 
secure it to our children. 

For the young can learn; the old sel- 
dom can. “ Redeeming the time because 
the days are evil” is very difficult when 
the days have become “evil;” when the 
glow has gone out of life, and instead of 
the rosy flush of hope the grey twilight of 
endurance settles over all things; when 
we smile at “ taking the tide at the turn,” 
knowing that no more tides will ever turn, 
for us at least; but they may for our chil- 
dren. 

Let us teach them, whether or not we 
have learnt it ourselves, “‘ Whatsoever thy 
hand findeth to do, do it with thy might.” 
And do it at the time. Not “to-morrow,” 
or the day after, or “ by-and-by when I am 
in the mood for it,” but at once, at the 
moment when it presents itself to be done. 
For the tide will turn, and you never know 
the moment of its turning. Be first clear- 
sighted, cautious, prudent, and then be 
decided. Make up your mind; but hav- 
ing made it up, act upon it. Do not 


linger shivering on the brink, 
And fear to launch away, 


but take the tide at the turn; plunge 
boldly in; do your best, and trust the rest. 
There is an old English verse, part of a 
love-poem, I think, but it applies to many 
another crisis in life besides love — 


He either fears his fate too much 
Or his deserts are small, 

Who dare not put it to the touch, 
To win or lose it all. 


And without defending either folly, 
recklessness, or rashness, I think we may 
safely say that the man who dare “ put it 
to the touch” is the man most likely to 
prosper through having taken “the turn 
of the tide.” 

THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX, 

, GENTLEMAN.” 


From The Pal! Mall Gazette. 
THE HEIRS OF A POOR MONK. 


THE British consul-general at Constan- 
tinople has lately pronounced judgment in 
a case as extraordinary in its details as it 
is interesting from an international and 
legal point of view. The question in dis- 
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pute had reference to the property left by 
acertain Padre Agostino, a native of 
Malta, who died recently at Tunis; and 
the litigants were, first, the pope, as head 
and representative of the Propaganda 
Fide; secondly, the Capuchin Convent of 
Malta, to which the deceased monk be- 
longed ; thirdly, two of his relations.; and 
fourthly, the queen of England, who was 
not, indeed, represented by counsel, but 
whose claim was incidentally mentioned 
by the consul-general as being almost, if 
not quite, as strong as that of any of the 
other parties. So respectable an array of 
suitors would hardly have been gathered 
together had not the trial involved some 
important and novel issues; and, indeed, 
the circumstances under which Father 
Agostino died were such as might puzzle 
the most ingenious judge who ever pre- 
sided over a consular court. 

He had joined the Capuchin Convent in 
Malta twenty-seven years ago, and taken 
the usual vows, including that of perpet- 
ual poverty; the effects of which were, as 
it was argued, twofold — first, that he 
could not acquire or hold or transmit 
property; and, secondly, that he became 
civilly dead and incapable for the future 
of entering into any binding contracts on 
his own behalf. To this was added an- 
other assumption made by one of the 
counsel; that at the time of entering the 
convent he became bound by a rule pre- 
vailing in analogous cases, that whatever 
he might apparently acquire would be ac- 
quired not for himself but for the religious 
corporation. It will be seen that the 
sequel of the padre’s history made it 
somewhat difficult to apply any one of 
these maxims. Shortly after he had be- 
come a Capuchin ment, the British gov- 
ernment in Malta, recognizing his posi- 
tion, despatched him to Tunis to look 
after the spiritual welfare of the English 
in that principality. He went accord- 
ingly; but instead of confining himself 
to this essential part of his duties he ren- 
dered a variety of other and more practi- 
cal services to the colony, and, what with 
lending out money at interest, acting as 
legal and literary adviser, making himself 
generally useful to others, and speculating 
on his own account, amassed a very con- 
siderable fortune, which he not only never 
handed over to the convent, but enjoyed 
in perfect security and made the most of 
till the day of his death. Whatever 
might be the claim of the corporation, or 
of the Propaganda Fide (under whose 
orders he acted, to some extent at least, 
at Tunis), they made no mention of it dur- 
ing the lifetime of the friar, but allowed 
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him to proceed as if he had been per- 
fectly capable of acting as a lay person, 
and had been, as the lawyers say, suéz 
Juris throughout. He died; and his next 
of kin, very naturally ignoring all ques- 
tions relating to his ecclesiastical status, 
claimed his property as they would have 
done had he been an ordinary lay person. 
They have succeeded, moreover, in estab- 
lishing their right, but not without a 
grand fight on the part of the pope and the 
convent. 

The first question which presented 
itself for the consideration of the British 
consul was, of course, that of domicile ; 
and there was not much difficulty in de- 
termining that a man who had been a 
Maltese subject of her Majesty, and had 
acted throughout under a British appoint- 
ment, retained his domicile of origin, and 
became, as regarded his personal prop- 
erty, in no sense amenable to the Jaws of 
Tunis, Turkey, or France. The compe- 
tence of the British tribunal being thus 
established, the next thing was to dispose 
of an objection to the effect that neither 
the pope nor the convent could sue in a 
British court of justice. The consul-gen- 
eral, though complaining that the procla- 
mation settling the constitution of Malta 
had not been produced, decided against 
the objection, on the ground that the Ro- 
man Catholic religion and the religious 
bodies professing it have a recognized and 
legal existence inthe island. A third and 
much more formidable argument was that 
which has been already mentioned — 
ge that this monk, having in point of 
fact, though in violation of his vows, ac- 
quired large sums of money, did so as the 
agent of the society, and was bound 
sooner or later, either during his life or at 
his death, to hand it over to the common 
stock. Of this contention Mr. Fawcett 


disposed by holding, first, that no con-. 


tract had been proved whereby he en- 
gaged to do any such thing ; and, secondly, 
that the society, being composed of a 
number of men individually sworn to pov- 
erty, was itself also bound by a similar 
obligation, and could neither acquire nor 
hold. Itis here, perhaps, that the argu- 
ment which prevailed with the judge is 
weakest. For it appears that in most 
communities of the sort the contract 
referred to is understood to exist, and the 
property of individual members is thrown 
into a common stock; while, as regards 
the second part of the conclusion, an in- 
ference from the particular to the general 
does not very logically hold good. It is, 
indeed, almost obvious that the corpora- 
tion does and must hold some sort of 
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property, such as a home to live in, cloth- 
ing, furniture, 2nd’ probably books or 
archives of some kind. The monks must 
live; and, though they may be sworn not 
to enrich themselves personally, it would 
be hard if the law allowed any thief to 
rob them with impunity of the loaf or 
lentils destined for their daily meal. 
The monk despoiled of that humble pos- 
session might not be himself entitled to 
sue, but the convent, in the collective 
right of him and his fellows, could hardly 
be denied the protection of British law. 

Granting, however, that the corporation 
or association of Capuchin monks could 
not hold the property, or support an action 
for it, we are then confronted with an- 
other claimant, the Propaganda and the 
pope. These parties —or this party, for 
their interest appears to be identical — 
contend that the monk has acquired, but 
clearly not for himself. He cannot hold, 
nor can his convent; nor can he transmit 
to his next of kin, who have ceased to 
have any relationship with him, inasmuch 
as he is civilly defunct. He acquires, 
therefore, for that body of which he is 
still a member, and which is not prohib- 
ited by a disciplinary rule from holding 
temporal possessions. His property, in 
fine, is the property of the Church, and 
may be claimed by the head and represen- 
tative of the Church. Mr. Fawcett in his 
judgment does not perhaps give this con- 
tention quite all the weight it merits. 
He regards the pope as claiming through 
and by way of the convent; and thus in 
rejecting the demand of the latter assumes 
to have disposed of all those who trace 
their title through it. The pope may, 
without any violation of common sense or 
established law, deny both the premiss 
and the conclusion. He may assert that 
the convent’s disability is a special disa- 
bility not paralyzing it or “attainting” it 
as a channel of descent; and he may, 
moreover, claim without any reference to 
the convent at all, merely as the direct 
superior and as it were the guardian of 
this too avaricious member of his great 
Catholic flock. Whether the English law 
as established in Malta can recognize the 
Papal Church and its convents, and yet 
refuse to recognize such claims, if they 
are good in other Catholic countries, is a 
point not discussed in the judgment, and, 
perhaps —considering the history of 
Papal provisions in England — it is still 
open to some little doubt. 

The question of civil death becomes 
important in this curious case, when we 
look at the claim capable of being urged 
by the British crown. If the monk was 
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by consent of the law a Capuchin, and 
had renounced all worldly possessions, 
past, present, and future, what was his 
de facto possession of them but a mere 
sham and fiction in the eye of the law? 
What else were the goods in his ostensi- 
ble ownership but dona vacantia, lapsed 
to the State? If for all legal and civil 
purposes he died when he entered the 
convent, and all his worldly possessions 
were then distributed, how can he now, in 
the contemplation of the law, die again, 
leaving heirs, executors, administrators, 
or next of kin? His blood relations now 
come forward to make out their connec- 
tion with a man whom they had looked 
upon as cut off from them and the rest of 
the world, and for whose contracts, had he 
died insolvent, they were very unlikely to 
consider themselves bound. They rely to 
a great extent upon the alleged fact that 
the Capuchins cannot hold. But if their 
claim was bad at the first, the weakness 
of the other parties would not impart 
goodness to it, but would only let in the 
counsel for the crown. It is, indeed, a 
pity that the crown was not a party to the 
suit, and that notice of appeal to the 
Privy Council has not been given, if only 
for the purpose of ascertaining the princi- 
ple to be applied in such cases. Itis not 
at any time unlikely that some similar 
questions may arise in one of our colo- 
nies. But it will probably be long before 
a case presents itself so complicated in 
its details, and so fertile in perplexing 
problems. Padre Agostino has earned a 
place in the law reports ; for there was, 
perhaps, never a man who did so many 
things which no one could suppose that 
he would, should, might, or could have 
done. 


From The Portsmouth (Eng.) Monitor. 
A MODERN SERMON. 
ILLUSTRATING THE METHOD UPON WHICH 
SOME PARSONS CONSTRUCT THEIR 
DISCOURSES, 


BRETHREN, the words of my text are: 


Old Mother Hubbard, she went to the cup- 
board, 
To get her poor dog a bone ; 
But when she got there the cupboard was 


bare, 
And so the poor dog had none. 


These beautiful words, dear friends, 
carry with them a solemn lesson. I pro- 
pose this evening to analyze their mean- 
ing, and to attempt to apply it, lofty as it 
may be, to our every-day life. 
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Old Mother Hubbard, she went to the cup- 
board, 
To get her poor dog a bone. 


Mother Hubbard, you see, was old; 
there being no mention of others, we may 
resume she was alone; a widow—a 
riendless, old, solitary widow. Yet did 
she despair? Did she sit down and weep, 
or read a novel, or wring her hands? No! 
she went to the cupboard. And here ob- 
serve that she went tothe cupboard. She 
did not hop, or skip, or run, or jump, or 
use any other peripatetic artifice; she 
solely and merely wet to the cupboard. 
We have seen that she was old and 
lonely, and we now further see that she 
was poor. For, mark, the words are “ the 
cupboard.” Not“ one of the cupboards,”. 
or the “ right-hand cupboard,” or the “ left- 
hand cupboard,” or the one above, or the 
one below, or the one under the stair, but 
just she cupboard. The one little humble 
cupboard the poor widow possessed. 
And why did she go to the cupboard? 
Was it to bring forth golden goblets or 
glittering precious stones, or costly ap- 
parel, or feasts, or any other attributes of 
wealth? Jt was to get her poor dog a 
bone! Not only was the widow ‘poor, 
but her dog, the sole prop of her age, was 
poor too. We can imagine the scene. 
The poor dog crouching in the corner, 
looking wistfully at the solitary cupboard, 
and the widow going to that cupboard — 
in hope, in expectation maybe — to open 
it, although we are not distinctly told that 
it was not half open or ajar, to open it for 
that poor dog. 


But when she got there the cupboard was 
bare, 
And so the poor dog had none. 


“When she got there!” You see, dear 
brethren, what perseverance is. You see 
the beauty of persistence in doing right. 
She got there. There were no turnings 
and twistings, no slippings and slidings, 
no leaning to the right or falterings to the 
left. With glorious simplicity we are told 
she got there. 

And how was her noble effort re- 
warded ? 

“The cupboard was bare!” It was 
bare! There were to be found neither 
oranges nor cheesecakes, nor penny buns, 
nor gingerbread, nor crackers, nor nuts, 
nor lucifer matches. The cupboard was 
bare! There was but one, only one soli- 
tary cupboard in the whole of that cottage, 
and that one, the sole hope of the widow 
and the glorious loadstar of the poor dog, 
was bare! Had there been a leg of mut- 

ton, a loin of lamb, a fillet of veal, even an 





ice from Gunter’s, the case would have 
been different, the incident would have 
been otherwise. But it was bare, my 
brethren, bare as a bald head, bare as an 
infant born without a caul. 

Many of you will probably say, with all 
the pride of workliy sophistry, “ The 
widow, no doubt, went out and bought a 
dog-biscuit.” Ah, no! Far removed from 
these earthly ideas, these mundane de- 
sires, poor Mother Hubbard the widow, 
whom many thoughtless worldlings would 
despise, in that she only owned one cup- 
board, perceived—or I might even say 
saw —at once the relentless logic of the 
situation, and yielded to it with all the 
heroism of that nature which had enabled 
her without deviation to reach the barren 
cupboard. She did not attempt, like the 
stiff-necked scoffers of this generation, to 
war against the inevitable; she did not 
try, like the so-called men of science, to 
explain what she did not understand. 
She did nothing. “The poor dog had 
none!” And then at this point our infor- 
mation ceases. But do we not know 
sufficient? Are we not cognizant of 
enough? 

Who would dare to pierce the veil that 
shrouds the ulterior fate of old Mother 
Hubbard, the poor dog, the cupboard, or 
the bone that was not there? Must we 
imagine her still standing at the open 
cupboard door — depict to ourselves the 
dog still drooping his disappointed tail 
upon the floor—the sought-for bone still 
remaining somewhere else? Ah! no, my 
dear brethren, we are not so permitted to 
attempt to read the future. Suffice it 
for us to glean from this beautiful story 
its many lessons ; suffice it for us to apply 
them, to study them as far as in us lies, 
and bearing in mind the natural frailty of 
our nature, to avoid being widows; to 
shun the patronymic of Hubbard; to have, 
if our means afford it, more than one cup- 
board in the house, and to keep stores in 
them all. Andoh! dear friends, keeping 
in recollection what we have learned this 
day, let us avoid keeping dogs that are 
fond of bones. But, brethren, if we do 
— if fate has ordained that we should do 
any of these things —let us then go, as 
Mother Hubbard did, straight, without 
curveting or prancing, to our cupboard, 
empty though it be; let us, like her, accept 
the inevitable with calm steadfastness; 
and should we like her ever be left with a 
hungry dog and an empty cupboard, may 
future chroniclers be able to write also of 
us, in the beautiful words of our text, — 


And so the poor dog had none, 
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